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McCreery Quality Linens 


OR GENERATIONS, one of the most cherished compliments of a hostess has been 
upon the fine quality of her linens. 


The purchaser of McCreery Linens is certain to receive it, for McCreery Linens are 
famed for their quality. 


Daintily embroidered and embellished with the finest laces, the delight derived from a 
chest filled with them never wanes. It is a pleasure to merely look at their beautiful designs 


and feel of their fine texture. 


Exquisite products of the linen manufactories of the world, their moderate price places 
them within the reach of all who want the best. 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent | 
in bed. Then why not make it : 
comfortable by using the M 





























Excelsior sirtss Protector } _ 


which really solves this vexing problem 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made iy 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- x 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. v., 
MADE IN ALL SIZES & TH 
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Look for the trademark sewed on every pad | i : > | New 





Excelsior Quilting Co. a 


15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY | 
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Now, Concerning Christmas Gifts . 

there are many things that might appropriately be said; 
but one of them will be sufficient to carry T 
the point—which is afr 
; Vo 
That thoughtful planning and early buying will bring much more agreeable wo 
results all around than can possibly be achieved by waiting. The Store is » 
brimful of new and charming things—beautiful to look upon, delightful to “ 
possess. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to make selections before the ext 
inevitable ‘‘rush’’ begins. ’ ¢ 
Madison Avenue-HFifth Avenue, Nem York so 
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FoR a brisk tramp across country, for a round of golf, for 
general out-door wear, a Sweater with a becoming Hat 
of Wool is a charming necessity. 


Models of dainty Chiffon Alpaca, Soft Camel’s Hair and 
the various other Wools in vogue; you will find them all in a 
most satisfying assortment. 


Illustrated 


The model illustrated may be had in either light or heavy weight 
Chiffon Alpaca with a braided girdle of the same material. The Lighter 
Weight Model, at $18.50, comes in Black, White, Navy, Copen, Jade, 
Pink, Silver, Rose, Lavender, Turquoise and Purple; while the Heavier, 
at $15.75, may be had in Black, White, Navy, Camel, Brown and 
Purple Heather. 


The Hat illustrated is one of our exclusive models and is priced at 
$12.50. It may be had in any of the various popular color combinations. 
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Orders by Mail Receive 
Our Prompt and Careful Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


ala Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts, N. Y. ,o== 5 
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The Next Contest 


HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, in Regional Con- 
ferences in New York City and Boston this week, invites 
afresh the question, “Is there need for a League of Women 
Voters?” The answer is so emphatic an affirmative as to excite 
wonder that any should negative the idea. 

Our nation has established universal suffrage for men and 
women. It was a one-sided crippled pretense of representative 
government, which for generations had included all men and 
exc\uded all women; it is now a real representative government 
—a genuine government by the people. 

But progress, the correction of wrongs, the support of for- 
ward movements, the promotion of the general welfare, demand 
something more than government by the people; they call for 
an intelligent, alert, understanding public spirited electorate. 

The greatest of men are governed by prejudices and the masses 
are as yet woefully narrow visioned and slow of comprehension, 
of new ideas. Democracy itself is educational but that education 
will move faster when some strong, urgent force is prodding, 
pushing, beckoning, inspiring. 

The League of Women Voters has already performed signal 
sérvice in its hundreds of Schools for Citizenship. It has taught 
hundreds of thousands of women how to serve as election offi- 
cials and watchers at the polls. It has taught them the rudiments 
of government and something of the great political problems of 
our times. Yet for every woman taught within these schools 
there are hundreds of women outside wholly uninstructed. The 
work so admirably begun is painfully incomplete. Those who 
for the first time have learned the rudiments of civil government 
should now be urged to take the next step onward and those who 
are well informed should be prompted to investigate the far 
reaches of political education that they may instruct, help and 
inspire others. 


HE schools should go on, they should increase in numbers 

and rise in standard until the entire nation has caught the fire 
of their enthusiasm and faith and the program is merged in that 
of the public and normal schools, the colleges and universities. 
It is rumored that the women of the political parties here and 
there have declared their intention to conduct schools of citizen- 
ship for women in order that the League of Women Voters may 
have no further reason to exist. The motive is neither disinter- 
ested nor sincere. . 

Republican and Democratic schools will teach Republican and 
Democratic politics. Each will show its own side of the shield, 
but nothing more. Schools of Citizenship to be truly wholesomely 
enlightening, and patriotic, must be non-partisan—strictly, honor- 
ably’ non-partisan—and this “is the quality of the League of 
Women Voters which fits it for leadership in this greatest of 
political’ undertakings. 

It has other calls to duty, for example: The need of a more 
cherishing program for child welfare; the crying need of more 


intelligent attention to social hygiene; the questions involved in 
food production and distribution; the protection of industrial 
women in these times of rapid change; the removal of all legal 
discriminations against women. Each one has a Committee 
under whose banners all sympathizers may find place for expres- 


sion and plans for work. 


S an auxiliary to the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 

ance it must join hands with women of other lands in the 
world-wide campaign to enfranchise women until every repre- 
sentative government is based upon the joint voice and will of 
its men and women citizens. 

But greater than all the aims already duly adopted by conven- 
tion vote, there comes another compelling attention. It was born 
of the election and the campaigns which preceded it. Hundreds 
of women representing different parties have written us about it. 
Each one thought her experience unique; instead it was nation- 
wide. 

Men have been converted to recognize the right of women to 
vote, they have not as a whole been converted yet to recognize the 
qualifications and the right of women citizens to share equality 
in party councils and responsibilities. 

Parties there will be and men and women will compose them. 

The suffrage appeal has been—Give us in reality the democracy 
which the nation claims. The next contest apparently will be 
based on the plea, Give us democracy within the party. Men 
and women must work together tolerantly, understandingly and 
there are two ways to achieve that aim. 
* First, men may tell women what to do, when and how to do 
it and women may accept the order. There are men and there 
are women who will fight to the death to make this plan the 
permanent one. 

Second, men and women may counsel together and their com- 
mon conclusions compose the order which both sexes will carry 
out, each respectful and considerate of the other; and there are 
men and women who will fight to the death to make this concep- 
tion of party democracy the permanent rule. It is the next con- 
test. 

To study and understand this problem, to approach it with tact 
and judgment, is another demand the times make upon the League. 


HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS has an enemy, but it 
has only one—the kind of partisanship which makes its vic- 
tories to any call outside its own circles blind, deaf and dumb. 
Partisan attacks from the outside, bred of misunderstanding, will 
only promote strength, union and faith; let it come. 
Partisan suspicion and distrust of each other on the inside 
will disintegrate and destroy. Beware! 
No group of people ever had a higher, nobler call to patriotic 
May God give wisdom to its judgments and 


Cac. 


public service. 
tolerant understanding to its critics. 
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Party Affiliation for Women 


OW that the election, with its curious revelation is over, 
many women are asking the question put forth in a letter 
from a valued California correspondent, written in late October 
and doubtless representing the mental state in which many other 
thoughtful women found themselves as the voting world went 
forward toward election day. This is the letter in part: 
“Ts it not evident now that it was a mistake to urge women 
to get into the parties? 
“ Partisanship is always strong enough. It need not be urged 


upon any one. 

‘“T agree that such women as have any hope of influencing the 
proceedings of the party should get in, and I did, and came to 
the Democratic Convention, where I assure you my influence 
on party matters was nil. Still, one more woman added to the 
number of women alternate delegates was a help, I suppose. 

“ But the multitude can never do more than add to the number 
that the politicians can count on—if they join parties. Don’t say 
that one can join a party and remain an independent thinker. 
The people that have succeeded in doing that are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. 

“ The real independent voters have not joined a party. 
tain that the independent vote is the hope of the country. 
out it we cannot progress. 

“ There will be no lack of partisanship, combat it how we will. 
Surely the muddle the League of Nations is in and the muddle 


I main- 


With- 


people’s minds are in regarding it is evidence enough of the 
vicious power of partisanship. : 

“ Does it not now seem to you that the more the multitude can 
be kept from joining a party the more sane voting there will be?’ 

Ah, but the more the multitude keeps out, the more the party’s 
ideals, methods, objectives, are in the hands of the ring. So 
long as the government of the country is run by party machinery, 
the sane thing for the multitude to do is to swarm in and take 
possession. 

Here were the opposing propositions confronting women as 
they faced the elections, with only a few short months in which 
to decide their course: 

1. To join parties and try, if not to get an immediate hand 
on party machinery, at least to learn what party machinery is; or 
2. To stand aloof, and from afar throw monkey wrenches 


into that machinery. 

To take the second proposition first, independent voting can 
never amount to more than a gesture of protest. Moreover, to 
throw a monkey wrench into machinery effectively one must 
know the machinery. 

There is no gainsaying that proposition number one was an 
unsatisfactory proposition even in prospect. No one was very 
hopeful. Yet in retrospect, with women literally blurred out by 
the special obscurations that closed over this election, we believe 
that the experiences of the individual women, whatever their 
decisions and wherever their allegiances, will be added in advan- 
tageously to the content of women’s political knowledge. 

It was and is, of course, on that hope of “influencing the 
proceedings of the party” that women have based in joining 
political parties. Perhaps most people, certainly most men, will 
call it a forlorn hope. Even so, women could hardly expect to be 
more effective politically outside than inside of the parties. The 
independent voter has a large and liberal sound, but has seldom 
played any other part than that of the fly on the wheel in the 
country’s politics. 

And the wheel keeps turning. If women are going to hold 
their faith in government by party at all, inevitably they have to 
put that faith to the test by getting into the parties, as far in as 
they can push. Time enough to become independent voters after 


they have tried party affiliation and found it wanting. By then 
there may be enough independent voters to change party politics 
indeed, change them by re-forming parties into new ones. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association has 
never committed itself to an advocacy of political affiliation at 
the expense of principle. Its president early set forth determin- 
ing bounds of party loyalty, than which it would be hard to find 
better. To the newly forming National League of Women Voters 
she said in Chicago last February: 

“There are two kinds of partisanship, the kind that reasons 
out that this platform has more in it that you believe in than 
any other and that this party has more capability of putting ‘hose 
things into practice than any other. Therefore, you say I will 
line myself up with that party. That is the kind of partisa: ship 
that has led the world onward. 

“ The other kind, to be afraid of, makes you a Republican ora 
Democrat because you were brought up in those parties and our 
grandfather and your father were in them. You don’t know the 
antecedents of your party, but you know it’s all right. You «on'’t 
know what is your platform, but you are for it. It is the kir | of 
thing that blinds the sight and paralyzes the judgment. Part:san- 
ship is a brand new emotion to some of our people.” 

It is not conceivable that women can in great number; be 
absorbed into political parties. They will go in in great numbers, 
and as part of the official organization women here and there will 
stay in and be “ just like the men” in their ability to put party 
first. Here and there women will believe that the salvation of 
the nation depends on the Republican party or on the Democratic 
party, on the Socialist or the Farmer-Labor party, but the great 
rank and file of women will believe no such thing. Inside or 
outside of party they will be on the watch and it will always be 
an easier thing for them to discard party than it has proved ior 
men. In that sense they will be independent voters. 

The mistake for women lies in taking party affiliation as im- 
posing sacrosanct obligations. The politicians have left nothing 
sacrosanct in party affiliation. For conscientious women such 
affiliation can serve for a foothold while they are apprehending 
politics at first hand. But if, as our correspondent points out, 
the party woman’s influence on party matters is to continue to 
be exactly nil, remembering woman’s way of applying the prag- 
matic test to life’s perplexities, it is fairly safe to rely on her to 
find a way to make her political influence count satisfactorily to 
herself in spite of party organizations. Just how she is to do 
this remains to be seen. It is something to be worked out rather 
than theorized over. And in working it out the vantage point still 
seems to us to be inside of the party, not outside. x 3. 


International Alliance 


RS. CATT sailed on Thursday on the Imperator to attend 
M a four-days’ board meeting of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance called for November 29th in London. Among 
the interesting events planned for the board is a dinner to be 
given by Lady Astor at the House of Commons on the 
evening of November 29th and a reception which Lady Astor 
will give on the following night. A public meeting is arranged 
for the evening of December 2nd, at which Mrs. Catt will speak. 

One member of the board, Frau Anna Wicksell of Sweden, 
has cabled to Mrs. Catt that she will be unable to attend the 
board meeting because of her appointment as an alternate from 
Sweden to the conference of the League of Nations. The dele- 
gate for whom she is alternate will be able to remain in Geneva 
for only a few days and therefore while the suffragists are meet- 
ing in London to plan a campaign for the further enfranchisement 
of women, Frau Wicksell will be participating in the councils of 
the League of Nations. 
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A Quiet Change 


OW that the smoke of battle has cleared away, after the 

presidential election, there is time to take note of some curi- 
ous things connected with it. One of the most notable was the 
quietness with which the great change in the suffrage went into 
effect. There was a little local kicking against the women’s vot- 
ing here and there, but it was infinitesimal. Taking the country 
over, all the prophecies with which the opponents of equal rights 
have been regaling us for the last seventy years proved false. 
The women were not insulted at the polls; they did not vote in 
one solid party against the men; they have not swept the country 
into a general cataclysm of wild radicalism; they have not per- 
ceptibly lost their womanliness ; equal suffrage has not led to an 
outbreak of sex antagonism. The women voted in large num- 
bers; they were well treated at the polls; and the men accepted 
their cooperation quite cheerfully. 

lt must be owned in frankness that some of the predictions of 
the more enthusiastic suffragists were not realized either. The 
women did not eliminate all the bad candidates; in particular, 
they failed to retire three objectionable U. S. Senators; and they 
did not go solidly for every desirable reform. In the main, upon 
national candidates and national issues, the women seem to have 
voted much as the men did. In state and local politics we shall 
probably find, when the full returns are in, that in various in- 
stances the women’s vote did affect the outcome. 

One great thing has certainly resulted, though it does not ap- 
pear in big headlines in the press. The subject of women’s 
thoughts and conversation has been raised. Women who used to 
talk chiefly about dress and servants have for weeks past been 
discussing the candidates, the League of Nations, and questions 
of public welfare. Equal suffrage will have other good results; 


but if this were the only one, it would still be well worth while. 
A. S. B. 


A Woman Rabbi 


WOMAN has entered the Hebrew Union College with the 
4 serious intention of becoming a Rabbi. Commenting upon 
this, Rabbi S. Rosinger writes in the Boston Jewish Advocate: 

“As far back as sixteen years ago we had the pleasure of 
counting two feminine fellow-students as classmates in the more 
conservative Jewish Theological Seminary, who in character and 
scholarship fully equalled if not excelled the male students. True, 
these women studied theology, not with the practical intent of 
entering the ministry, but for the purpose of becoming familiar 
with Hebrew religious thought and the intricacies of the Talmud; 
yet who will say that in our topsy-turvy congregational life there 
is no room or need for the lady Rabbi.” 

In the first place, he says, there are many vacant pulpits in 
small rural communities, which are disdained by the male Rabbi; 
but women, “ with their high ideals of service and self-sacrifice,” 
might be willing to go there. In the second place, a woman Rabbi 
might solve the difficult problem of getting men to attend the 
synagogue. 

A number of our philanthropic institutions employ women as 
field secretaries, because their sex gives them advantages not 
possessed by man, in luring the shekels out of the pockets of 
male contributors. Now if women have proven better solicitors 
than men, in the field of charity, why should they not excel mere 
man in touching the heart and evoking the religious sentiment 
from the obdurate bosom of men? 

“The more we ponder over the matter, the more we warm up 
to the idea of a lady Rabbi. Without belittling the work of the 
male Rabbi, we are constrained to confess that he has not brought 
about the Messianic era in the Jewish world. He has not lifted 
the Jewish man from the slough of materialism, nor eradicated 


gambling from among the circle of Jewish women, nor has he 
succeeded in attracting the Jewish youth of either sex to Jewish 
Why not welcome the lady Rabbi and give 


worship and study. 
A. S. B. 


her a chance to heal these chronic ills.” 


Was It Partisan? 


HE League of Women Voters is bound to be non-partisan. 
Some ardent Republicans, and some equally ardent Demo- 
crats, each charge it with inclining towards the opposite party. 
This looks as though it were really holding the scale pretty even. 
A curious’ instance happened of this undue nervousness. 
The League of Woman Voters in a certain state had been trying 
to carry out the program of the National, and to secure as large a 
registration of women as possible. It had urged them to reg ster 
and vote, but of course.had not given them any advice as to how. 
A formal was sent to the State Headquarters 
of the League by a 
belonging to the dominant political party of the state. The League 
of Women Voters was asked to cease its effort to get women 
to register, on the ground that this was outside its purpose (to 


request 


local party organization of women 


foster good citizenship and secure uniform legislation), and also 
that such action belonged properly to the party organizations. 
Of course, the request could not be granted. 


But let no one set this down as an example of the odd things 
that women may be led to do through their inexperience in poli- 
tics. At about the same time, the League of Women Voters in 
the capital city of the same state induced the movies to put on the 
screen a notice of the time and place where women should regis- 
ter to vote. There was nothing partisan about it. No hint or 
suggestion was given that they should vote one way or the other. 
Yet the men’s State Headquarters of the dominant party in that 
state protested to the League of Women Voters against their tell- 
{ A; 3S, B, 


ing the women when and where they could register 


A Unique Thanksgiving 

IE FORE each Thanksgiving, for a long series of years, the 

suffragists have reckoned up the victories for which they 
had to give thanks. Hardly a year has passed without bringing 
some triumph, either at home or abroad; and of late years the 
victories have come in bunches, thick and fast. But never before 
have we had to rejoice over the nation-wide enfranchisement of 
women, their participation in a great national election from sea 
to sea and the definite end of the long and arduous campaign for 
women’s equal political rights. 

This Thanksgiving will be unlike all others. 
close of one brave chapter in the history of human progress; but 
the history itself has no end. The next chapter now begins, and 
the women must help to make it fair and bright. Other chapters 
and still others will follow, with the old principles of justice and 
freedom seeking application in new forms. As Garibaldi said to 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, “ Remember that, though we pass 
away, and the leaders of a cause fall one by one, principles never 
A. S. B. 


It marks the 


die ; they are eternal, world wide and unchangeable.” 


Minister of Parenthood 

T is interesting in view of the child welfare legislation which 

is being asked in this country to note the fundamental pro- 
gramme which the Canadian Council of Child Welfare is out- 
lining and which it will urge as part of the duties of the proposed 
Minister of Parenthood for the Dominion. 

The well-balanced programme will have medicine as one of its 
features with equal stress upon proper housing, education, re- 
creational facilities and supervision, all with due acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the child and his parents to individual frece- 


dom. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WOMAN MEET 


President Masaryk of the Czecho Slovakia Republic accepts the playground given to the 
i. 3 


city of Prague by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. ¢ 


HEN Czecho-Slovakia came into being 

as a republic, released overnight from 
its century-long existence as a subject nation, its women were 
given equal opportunities and equal responsibilities with its men. 
Under the Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy men had been 
granted a limited franchise, women none. The Dectaration of 
Independence of the new republic read: “ Our democracy shall 
rest on universal suffrage. Women shall be placed on an equal 
footing with men, politically, socially and culturally.” And the 
women of Czecho-Slovakia have taken their new-given freedom 
and opportunities as a grave responsibility. 

Through the decades these women have not lost their rich- 
ness of idealism or their patriotic fervor, but because of their 
heritage of subjection they have turned for guidance to the 
women of Anglo-Saxon nations, whose own emancipation has 
been sufficiently slow and difficult to serve as a training school. 

One result of their outreaching has been the permanent estab- 
lishment of a Czecho-Slovak Y. W. C. A. or “ Ifka.” In May, 
1919, three American women were asked to begin a survey of 
Prague, the capital city of the Republic. These women were 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries. They divided the survey into five divi- 
sions—health, recreation, industry, education and social, welfare. 
For the first time a directory of existing social organizations 
was compiled. This directory revealed that in the city of Prague, 
with a population of about 600,000 at that time, there were more 
than 2,000 separate welfare organizations, inevitably though un- 
wittingly overlapping in effort. There was a welter of charitable 
intention, a dearth of cooperative machinery. 

Before the survey was finished, a request had come for a 
summer training school for social workers, that the American 
women might pass on to potential native leaders their contribu- 
tion of tried and tested methods. Only twenty-five students 
could be accommodated in the school, although nearly two hun- 
dred from all sections of the Republic applied. Several of the 
students came to the school at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment itself, to be trained for positions already waiting for them. 
For instance, the Commissioner of Police of Prague asked the 
head of the school to select and train four women to be ap- 
pointed for work with deiinquent women and children. These 
graduates were to be the first police women of Czecho-Slovakia! 
Others of the students were utilized as assistants in completing 


By Kathlene Burnett Winter 


the survey, thus adding actual practice to tie 
theory which formed the basis of training 


From the beginning the American workers had looked uj 
themselves as an emergency reconstruction unit, to be withdra 
as soon as the crisis of need was past. But to the Czecl 
Slovaks these Americans had become more than emerge 
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workers. They were living demonstrations of how order cot 
be brought out of chaos, how wheels of machinery could 
made to turn quickly, smoothly, as if at the mere twist of a 
wrist. These women had been trained in that school for ser 

ice, the Y. W. C. A. If this was what the Y. W. C. A. could 


do for American girls, then Czecho-Slovakia wanted a Y. W. C. 


fa 


A. for its women! 

And so it came about that the American secretaries were 
asked to initiate and play foster-mother to a nationwide, per- 
manent Czecho-Slovak Y. W. C. A. or “ Ifka.” The nucleus of 
the national organization was begun in Prague, in what had for 
merly been the city hall, in March, 1920, and at present its mem 
bership in this city department alone numbers 1,200 exclusive 
of the student branch. 

Today the Y. W. C. A. in Czecho-Slovakia stands for a “ Stu 
dentsky Domov” or student foyer in Prague, managed jointl) 
by the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A., with a cafeteria ac 
commodating 2,000, shower baths (an innovation in that city), 
a laundry, rest room, library, assembly room, and a clinic serv- 
ice. For the city girls there is a play-field on the beautiful island 
of Stvanice, connected with Prague by a bridge, with two large 
tents, one for rest and the other for a canteen lunch; a summer 
camp located in an ancient feudal castle at Prerov; an emigra 
tion hostel (formerly an army barrack) carried on in conjunc 
tion with the Y. M. C. A., where emigrants numbering some 
times a daily incoming average of 250 can be housed during 
the four to fifteen days they wait for visés; six playgrounds i1 
three cities; and a training school for recreation leaders, mos‘ 
of the members of which have been recruited from the schoo! 
teachers of Prague and other municipalities. A city center is 
also in process of establishment at Bratislava, the capital o! 
Slovakia. _Work is carried on largely among the students, o/ 
whom there are 2,000 in Prague alone, and among the rapidl\ 
growing army of wage-earning girls. 


(Continued on page 689) 
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Gilbert E. Roe on 


To the Eprror of the /]’oman Citizen: 

N your issue of October 30th last, there appeared a communi- 
I cation from Arthur H. Bartelt, assistant district attorney, 
Milwaukee County, Wis., in which he sharply took issue with 
the article by Alice Stone Blackwell in your issue of October gth, 
entitled: ‘* Repeal of the Espionage Act.” Mr. Bartelt says that 
discussion of the subject ‘“ Freedom of Speech and the Press” 
should be based upon a “thorough study of the cases them- 
selves and not upon street gossip or snatches of evi- 
dence or court decisions as they appear in the daily newspapers.”’ 

\lice Stone Blackwell’s article did not impress me as being 
ba-ed upon “ street gossip” or “ snatches of evidence ” appear- 
iny in the daily newspapers, nor did it show that she had neg- 
lected to “ study the cases themselves.” The contention in Alice 
Stone Blackwell’s article simply was that the Espionage Act 
“vas so loosely worded and so drastically interpreted by the 
courts that it practically destroyed the right of free speech.” 
She contended, moreover, that under the Espionage Act the rule 
hed been established that to express disapproval of the war was 
a legal offense and that this was contrary to our traditions of 
This is so obviously true that no one, unless he was 


free speech. 
There is 


‘learned in the law,” would think of denying it. 
scircely a community in the land that has not furnished some 
victim for prosecution under the Espionage Act, whose only 
offense consisted in the expression of an opinion which was 
construed as a disapproval of the war. 

We all know that many citizens were prosecuted and con- 
victed and sent to prison, where many of them still remain, and 
we know what the language was they were charged with having 
spoken or published. But if Mr. Bartelt’s position is correct, 
then men and women were not prosecuted or convicted because 
they expressed disapproval of the war and we have all been 
greatly mistaken in supposing that anything of the sort has hap- 
pened. Mr. Bartelt undertakes to prove his point by quotations 
from the Debs and Frohwerk cases. He points out that in the 
Frohwerk case, Mr. Justice Holmes said: “ We do not lose our 
right (even under the Espionage Act) to condemn either meas- 
ures or men because the country is at war,” and that in the Debs 
case the Trial Court, with rare generosity, said that “ disapproval 
of war” or even “ advocacy of peace” was not a crime per se. 
He might have gone much farther and said that in every one 
of the cases where men and women were convicted and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment under the Espionage Law, the 
Court was careful to declare that our constitutional right of free 
speech was not thereby violated. 


NE of the early Christian Kings of England introduced his 
criminal statutes with the following very commendable pre- 


aimble: 

“Though any one sin or deeply foredo himself, let the cor- 
rections be regulated so that it be becoming to God and tolerable 
before the world. And let him who has power of judgment very 
earnestly bear in mind what he himself desires when he says: 
‘forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,’ and we command that Christian men on no account, 
for altogether too little, condemn to death; but rather let gentle 
punishment be decreed for the benefit of people, and let not be 
destroyed for little, God’s handiwork and his own purchase which 
he dearly bought.” 

Now when the good King Canute had finished protesting his 
adherence to the merciful tenets of Christianity, even as our 
modern courts are wont to declare their adherence to constitu- 
tional and traditional liberty, he got down to business and in the 


* Mr. Roe has probably had as much experience in handling cases under the 
Nspionage Law as any attorney in the country.—Ed. 


the Espionage Act’ 


remainder of his statutes provided for the punishment of one 
who violated his laws, as follows: 

“That his hands be cut off, or his feet, or both, according as 
the deed may be. And if he have wrought yet greater wrong, 
then let his eyes be put out, and his nose and his ears and his 
upper lip cut off and let him be scalped; whichever of these those 
shall counsel whose duty it is to counsel thereupon, so that pun 
ishment be inflicted and also the soul be preserved.” 

Merely because King Canute in the preamble to his statute 
insisted that it was a good Christian law, did not make it so, 
and for the same reason merely because our courts have declared 
every time they have sent men and women to prison for express 
ing opinions hostile to the war, that no one could be punished 
in this country for mere expressions of opinion, does not alter 
the fact that scores of persons have been punished for exactly 
that thing in this country since the declaration of war. 


R. BARTELT demands the name of the case or cases “ in 

which the court instructed the jury or the court inter- 
preted the Espionage Act to mean that under it one could be 
convicted for merely expressing his opinion about the war.” A- 
well might one call upon King Canute to admit that his statute 
provided for cruel, barbarous and inhuman punishment. He 
would still insist that his law was a Christian law, and provided 
only for “ gentle punishment,” but the test in both cases is what 
happened under the law. Under King Canute’s law, we know 
that people did have their eyes put out and their noses and ears 
cut off, and under the Espionage Law, we know that people were 
sent to prison and are still there because they expressed views 
hostile to the war. For example, in the Wolf case, Department 
sulletin No. 81, the defendant was accused of saying in a speech 
that the entrance of the United States into the war was unjusti- 
fied and that Germany’s submarine warfare was proper. 

In the O’Hara case, Department Bulletin No. 49, the defend- 
ant was accused of saying in a speech that anyone who enlisted 
for service in France would be used for fertilizer and that it 
was all he was good for. 

In the Perley Doe case, Attorney General Report 1918, page 
49, the defendant was accused of writing a letter stating that 
Germany’s agreement to discontinue her submarine warfare was 
conditional and not absolute. 

In the Nagler case, Attorney General Report, 1918, page 52, 
defendant was accused of condemning in private conversation 
the financial operations of the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
in connection with war work. 

The foregoing are but a few of the scores of cases where the 
record shows that the sole offense of the accused consisted in 
expressing opinions which were construed as hostile to the prose- 
cution of the war. 


HE legal hocus pocus by which this result was accomplished 
is very simple when you understand it. The Espionage 
Law (Sec. 3) provides: 

“ Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall 
wilfully cause or attempt to cause insubordination, . . . or 
shall wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States,” shall be guilty of a crime, etc. 

Now some indiscreet citizen makes the statement that the war 
is run by a “ bunch of capitalists ” or that “ Germany was justi- 
fied in her submarine warfare” or some similar remark. The 
accused is at once haled into a United States District Court, 
preferably at some distance from his home if he is a person of 
character and standing in his community, and put on trial before 
a war-mad jury, which is instructed that it is for the jury to 

(Continued on page 688) 
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AS the defeat of Governor 
Roberts a _ repudiation by 
Tennessee of his action in calling a 
special session for ratification of the 
federal suffrage amendment? 

What happened to Harry Burn, the twenty-four-year-old boy 
from the mountains of east Tennessee, who was told that he 
would lose his seat in the legislature for giving the vote which 
carried ratification? 

What became of “ Bull’? McNabb, who called his the “ slum” 
district of Wilmington and predicted that his constituents would 
forever support him for his vituperative leadership against ratifi- 
cation in the Delaware house? 

Where is that erstwhile pair of Delaware legislators, Messrs. 
Lloyd and Lord, Republicans, who followed where McNabb, 
Democrat, led? 

Here are the stories from two states where, in addition to the 
country-wide Republican landslide, the woman suffrage issue was 
a factor in determining the election: 


In Tennessee 


HE break in the solid South came through Tennessee, where 

a Republican governor was named, and where for the first 
time since the 1868 election the state’s electoral vote went to a 
Republican. 

There the G. O. P. victory can be attributed to nothing more 
nor less than organization. The Republicans organized their 
women vote; the Democrats did not. Asa result, the east Tennes- 
see mountain counties rolled up tremendous G. O. P. majorities, 
while the Democratic middle and west failed to cast enough votes 
to overcome them. 

The colored woman vote also played a large part in the cities. 
Here again the Democratic Legislature, “The red rose run- 
aways ” to Decatur, stopped the passage of a bill to impose a poll 
tax on women. As an immediate result, the colored women’s 
vote was tremendous. So the anti-suffragists brought on their 
own heads, by their refusal to pass a poll tax law, the heavy 
colored vote that they talked about with such horror. 

One of the fine things of the election was that McMinn County 
sent Harry T. Burn back to the House of Representatives. Burn 
it was whose vote gave ratification a majority in the lower house, 
and gave to the women of the nation the right of suffrage. For 
this he was bitterly opposed by the rings of both parties in his 
home counties. The same newspaper, the Times, of Chattanooga, 
which had poisoned the people’s minds about his suffrage vote 
when made, tried to keep him from re-election. 

Women of McMinn County were for weeks under the influence 
of the anti-Burn propaganada. They seemed to feel that the 
charge that he had been paid $10,000 for his vote was true. Mill 
women were aroused against him on the ground that he had not 
gone to war. The publisher of the Times, which raised the issue, 
had been chairman of the Draft Exemption Board for east 
Tennessee, which had final review for the section of all exemp- 
tions, including Burn’s. The chairman of his local board did not 
object when the war was on, but after Burn had voted for ratifi- 
cation, it arose to call him a “ slacker.” 

Republican politicians of McMinn County were hot against 
Burn, and prevented their women’s organization from giving him 
an endorsement. But Burn got busy in his own behalf, and made 
a strenuous campaign throughout his district. He got the support 
of the individual women, and secured re-election by about 100 
votes. In his campaign he enlisted the aid of many Democratic 
women, one of whom, Mrs. Mary Noel Moody, of Athens, was 
asked to resign from her headship of the Democratic Women’s 
organization of her county because she had said she was going 
to vote for Burn. One of his staunchest supporters was Mrs. 


Where the Suffrage Issue 
Counted 


George Fort Milton, chairman of 
the Tennessee League of Women 
Voters. Women supporting the 
young Alvin Yorke of suffrage said 
that “ The women of the nation owe 
Burn a debt, and it is up to the women of McMinn County to 
pay it ”—and they paid it. . 

Charles E. Lynn, of Hamilton County, Republican, led his 
ticket in that county and was re-elected, the only Republican levis- 
lator out of four to win. His suffrage advocacy helped |\im 
markedly in his fight, for hundreds of Democratic women < ast 
their ballot for Lynn. Lynn was one of the strongest Republi -an 
representatives for suffrage, and his aid and counsel to his fel ow 
members was of the greatest aid in the ratification. 

Andrew Todd, speaker of the Senate, and one of suffra; e’s 
strongest friends, was a candidate for the lower house from his 
county, Rutherford. 
pendent ” against him, to punish him, but Todd won by a greater 
majority than ever before. 

Several other suffrage solons were re-elected. A few of ‘he 
east Tennessee Democrats were engulfed in the G. O. P. 
avalanche in that section of the State, but their vote was hig ‘er 
than Cox’s vote. 

The defeat of Governor Roberts is attributable to many ot er 
things than his suffrage stand. The governor had made sone 
radical changes in the tax laws of the State which tended to fo ce 
up the taxes the farmer had to pay. To be sure the farmer 
had been proportionately paying less than his just share before, 
but that did not make him feel any the more kindly toward ‘he 
governor's measures. Also, organized labor had out its knife | or 
the governor, and cost him some ten or fifteen thousand votes 
in the urban counties. 

The main reason for Roberts’ defeat, however, was the tre- 
mendous vote the eastern section of the State cast for Taylor. 
In the Civil War it was east Tennessee that was the union sec- 
tion ; it furnished almost 45,000 men to Grant’s armies. Tennes- 
see has a registration law, but an optional one, which does not 
apply to the smaller mountain counties. So, after ratification, 
these were thoroughly organized by the G. O. P. State organiza- 
tion. Every woman was got out to the polls and practically all 
of them voted Republican. The men were out en masse, too. 
And the Republicans, as they say in Tennessee, came “ over the 
mountains ” with a greater majority than has ever been known 
in the State before. 

The Democratic politicians, on the other hand, had been dis- 
couraging women from taking an active part in politics. In 
Clarksville, a town of some 10,000 people, they had discouraged 
it so actively that but fifty women registered. This condition was 
reflected throughout the middle and west of the State. As a 
logical result, the Democratic vote of these sections was not much 
over the normal male vote alone, while the Republican vote was 
practically doubled. 


Anti-suffragists brought out an “ in le- 


In Delaware 


HE Delaware press is giving the suffragists the credit for 
three defeats in that State. There were other legislators 
who voted and talked and worked against ratification. But there 
were none so bitter, none so unpleasant to the women, as repre- 
sentatives McNabb, Lloyd and Lord. Two of the officers of the 
Delaware League of Women Voters, Mrs. John R. Eskridge, 
Democrat, and Mrs. Willard Morse, Republican, made so active 
a campaign that Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Lord were downed before 
they ever reached the primaries. 
In Wilmington Mr. McNabb won the Democratic nomination 
for state senator. Mrs. Jane Pennewill, recording secretary 


(Continued on page 689) 
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The Unbossed Contingent 


N the olden days when women stood on street-corners haran- 

guing their right to be on the planet, many prophecies were 
made about their use of the ballot. Uplifters had it that they 
would uplift; prohibitionists had it that they would prohibit; 
radicals declared that they would be revolutionary and conserva- 
tives were certain that women would be the one stable, depend- 
able element in a chaotic electorate. 

The curious part of it is that most of these prophecies have 
conie true—as far as women voters are concerned as individuals. 
That is why women’s votes are so interesting, just now; they are 
so uncertain. People used to talk about the “ woman vote”’ as 
if i: were going to be a unanimous something, handed over to the 
political group astute enough to make the first convincing bid 
for it. Now, there is an increasing tendency to speak of women 
voters, and I am told that regular party politicians have anxious 
moinents, even about their registered women constituents. It 
is ny belief that they have cause for nervousness and this is 
based upon two years of membership in one of the assembly dis- 
trict clubs of women voters in New York City. 

Our district has always been known as a Tammany strong- 
hold. Republicans have never had any success in the district 
and although Socialists are gaining strength, Democrats are jus- 
tified in regarding it as their particular bailiwick. Our club is 
composed of fifty or more women, chiefly of Irish descent, who 
represent the aristocracy of a neighborhood that has gradually 
changed from a middle class to a foreign section with a large 
Jewish and Italian population. 


: Riga dominating member of the club is Mrs. Patrick Harri- 
gan, who has an irresistible impulse to boss everything from 
tying shoe laces to counting ballots on Election Day. She is the 
mother of four robust sons and her husband has accumulated 
prosperity by profiteering in hardware. Mrs. Harrigan is al- 
ways accompanied by three satellites: Mrs. Grady, a Democratic 
captain; Mrs. Sullivan, wife of the ex-alderman, and Mrs. Don- 
ally, whose husband is a well known undertaker. All four women 
are indefatigable joiners. They belong to the Eastern Star, For- 
esters, Daughters of Liberty, Winnipeg Club, the local Demo- 
cratic organization and numerous social clubs that give progres- 
sive euchres with wonderful prizes. With all this community 
life, however, and the demands of their homes, the Big Four 
never fails the Women Voters’ Club. 

- Our last meeting was devoted to Election Day experiences. 
Mrs. Harrigan took the chair and led the discussion, as usual. 

“Tama regular registered Democrat,” she announced. “ You 
all know what I’ve done for the party, raising money last winter, 
and all. It was me put Timothy Rooney in the Assembly, you 
ask his mother. But I voted for Harding and I’m glad he won. 
1 wouldn’t vote for any President that stood for the League of 
Nations. Cox would have sent our boys across whenever there 
was trouble.” 

Mrs. Grady, Democratic captain, spoke up: “ I never told them 
at headquarters, but I voted against the League too. Flaherty 
(the Democratic leader) is against the League of Nations on ac- 
count of Ireland but he said that everybody owed it to Al Smith 
to vote a straight ticket. The way it’s turned out, I guess he’s 
right. Anyway, he’d be awful mad if he knew I split my ticket.” 

At this point, Mrs. Streeter, one of our minority of staunch 
Republicans, spoke up: “I don’t understand you ladies, at all. 
You were so patriotic a little while ago, making sweaters and 
bandages for the war, and now going back on it. I’ve been a 
Republican all my life and my father before me, but I voted for 
‘ox because if we don’t have the League of Nations, the war 


is all wasted. Besides, Cox was the best man up, this time.” 

In the course of the discussion that followed it developed that 
only two Socialists of the twenty-five members present voted a 
straight party ticket. The issues involved and the personalities 
of candidates seemed of greater moment than party loyalty. The 
women who served as election officials testified that the ballots in 
the district were extremely difficult to count because they were 5 
much split. 


chapel in the neighborhood, summed it up by saying: 


Mrs. McCloud, janitress of the remaining Protestant 


I waited a long time to get the right to vote and I used my 
own judgment. I heard everything that they said, on both sides, 


and then I did what I thought was the best.” 


RS. HARRIGAN brought the meeting back to order. As 

a presiding officer she is weak on parliamentary procedure, 
but she manages to finish the necessary business with clarity and 
dispatch. Our meetings have an informal quality. The Secre- 
tary hardly ever remembers to bring the book of minutes but 
she renders from memory with great poise. 
“Ladies, you all know we had a meeting, last week. We 
didn’t have any important business that I recollect. We voted 
to have refreshments at all our meetings and to go together to 
Mr. Leary’s funeral. Are 


there any corrections?” 


We sent a horseshoe of carnations. 


There never are any corrections because nobody cares espe- 
cially about the report of the Secretary. But when we get to 
the Treasury we are all alert. If our Mrs. Gleason were City 
Treasurer, Heaven help grafters and profiteers. She 
guard the public money as she does our accumulation of nickels 


would 


and dimes which she keeps in a pasteboard box under her mat- 
tress. 

“T say,” said Mrs. Harrigan, after the committees had finished 
their reports, “that the rest of the year we begin to study up 
about the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen. That will be the 
next election and we all want to be up on it. And though it ain’t 
strictly non-partizan I’ll say now I’m for Al Smith for the next 
Mayor- 
them go better and I think we need it after so much studying.” 


- And I vote to have coffee after the lessons. It makes 


URING refreshments, the members dismissed politics for 


the moment and talked of more intimate neighborhood af 


fairs. Everything that happens in the district is of interest to 
the club. Whoever thinks there is no neighborhood in New 


York City has missed the truth. The women stand by each other 
in sickness, in family trouble, in all the emergencies that come. 
The club is to them not only a political but a social contact and 
at times a mutual benefit society. We are concerned with small 
tragedies as well as great ones. Mrs. Johnson, who is something 
of a celebrity since her sister once served as cook for Theodore 
Roosevelt, had her teeth out and then her budget did not permit 
the purchase of new ones. So the club gave her a testimonial 
in the shape of a set of false teeth. The human interests of the 
members always take precedence of the mere formalities of citi- 
zenship. 

Nevertheless, the club has a keen sense of civic responsibility. 

The members have not yet learned to make it effective, but 
they will. On such subjects as housing, tenant’s rights, milk, 
profiteering, garbage collection and so-called municipal house- 
keeping, they have decided opinions and they are beginning to 
relate these views to politics. But politics means no radical so- 
cial change to them. Socialists, Farmer-Laborites and other mi- 
nority parties gain few recruits from the older residents of the 
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Half Hours With Interesting Women 


66 | T is the duty of the sixteen women members of the Czecho- 
Slovakia parliament to remember that they are not only 
partisans, but also women,” is the comment of Madame Plamin- 


kova, one of the leading feminists in the new republic and one of. 


the best known on this side of the water. The suffrage associa- 
tion has taken a leading part in educating women for their citizen- 
ship duties and it has no intention of permitting them either as 
voters or as officials to forget their duties and responsibilities. 

That the women parliamentary members are rendering excellent 
service is indicated from the legislation which is being written for 
the republic and from its splendid economic condition, the report 
being that it will be virtually out of debt by the beginning of next 
year. 

“The women members will have to be friendly and divide the 
work among themselves, so as to be present everywhere,” says 
Madame Plaminkova. “ They must know and see everything and 
thus safeguard women’s equality with men. 

‘‘ Though few in number, they will need to become so great a 
moral power that they may stop and even overbalance the huge 
engine of the state if it should slip back from the new order to 
the old partial way of dealing. And how is this to be accom- 
plished? Surely only by arduous and conscientious work in office 
and thorough study at home, as well as by a profound moral 
purity of character, which commands respect and lends dignity, 
but also by support from without. 


66 UR women representatives will constantly need to come 

into sincere and intimate contact with the people in 
general, but with women in particular, that they may know their 
griefs, caused by the old wrongs, so that they may be true 
protectors and propagators of women’s equality, resulting not 
only from their equal right of suffrage, but from a sense -of 
justice in general. 

“ The present parliament has double the membership of women 
in the preceding national assembly, the first one of the republic, 
which set at the head of the new constitution their sentence, ‘ The 
people are the only source of sovereign power in the Czcho-Slovak 
Republic,’ and wrote concerning the rights and duties of citizens 
simply, ‘ Privileges of sex, birth, and occupation will not be ac- 
knowledged.’ It gave all citizens an equal, direct, and secret 
right of suffrage for parliamentary and local bodies and among 
other changes passed the eight-hour labor law, conceded the right 
of support to the unemployed, legalized the land reform and re- 
formed the marriage law. 

“In the last elections, of the entire number of electors, 2,746,- 
641, or 54.4 per cent, were women, and 2,302,916, or 45.6 per cent. 
were men. Women fulfilled their election duties in a larger meas- 
ure than men, 92.6 per cent of the women entitled to vote doing 
so. Of the men, 90.4 per cent entitled to do so, voted. Of the 
entire number of municipal officers elected about 12 per cent were 
women and 88 per cent men. 

“Tzech women had suffrage in 1861 before any of the existing 
governments in the world recognized women politically. During 
the time of dependency in the Austro-Hungarian Empire up to 
the revolution of October, 1918, by the laws of the Empire 
women were prohibited from joining political associations. In 
1907 the franchise laws for election to the Vienna Parliament 
were amended and women were expressly excluded from the suf- 
frage, although until then women who' were landed proprietors 
had enjoyed the right to vote. In Bohemia women had limited 
suffrage for elections and elections to the Bohemian Diet, even 
succeeding in electing women to the Diet. But not a year passed 


without their having to defend those rights. 
‘“ During that time Tzech women established a high school for 





girls, the first in the former Ausirian Empire. It was a woman 
who originated the idea of economic councils for protection of 
the country from the carrying off of the food supplies by the 
Vienna officials. Those economic councils still exist as semi- 
official organs of public control over the food supply and it is a 
rule that one-fifth of their members must be women. The present 
chairman of the central organization ‘s a woman. 

“ Women are equal members in the political parties and in adii- 
tion serve on party committees formed especially to look after tie 
interests of women. All the larger parties give women members 
places in the councils, in the executive and administrative bodivs, 
both central and local. Women are secretaries and serve on co11- 
mittees and some have even been placed at the head of their loci 
branches. The parties have established women’s political new s- 
papers and magazines and every election has meant an advance n 
the political consciousness of women generally.” 


All Law and No Justice 
YOUNG Greek bride, penniless, is in the home of Americ n 
relatives, a victim of the marriage law of her country. \ 
few weeks ago with her new husband she left Greece to make a 
home in this country. On shipboard the husband disappear: d 
and after a heart-breaking search was listed on the manifest .s 
dead. In his clothing was the goodly sum of money with which 
the two had set forth, the largest part of it being his wife’s dow: 
This money, which so short a time ago was her own and that of 
her family, is now on its way back to Greece to be turned over io 
the husband’s family, according to the Greek law. And the bride, 
crushed by her loss, has the added suffering of being absoluteiy 
without funds. The captain of the ship loaned her the money 
with which she went from New York to seek her relatives in Bos- 
ton. There she must remain dependent upon further assistance 
from her family or upon earning her own living. 

The incident calls striking attention to the Greek laws. The 
Greek custom theoretically has always been liberal toward women 
in educational matters. Colleges and universities have been ope: 
equally to men and women. But along with legal discriminations 
against women there has been the general feeling against equality 
of education. 

The Greek League for Women Rights, an affiliated member 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, is working earn 
estly for more liberal laws of all kinds for women and for a 
change in the sentiment which will make women themselves take 
more general advantage of the opportunities for equality. 

Madame Negropontes of Athens said at the Geneva congress 
of the International Alliance, “ Woman suffrage is coming for the 
women of Greece. But we have still much work to do. Mr. 
Venizelos has been liberal in his views toward women, as have 
others of our political leaders, but the rank and file of men must 
be persuaded. It is likely that before we secure political equality 
we shall take further steps toward legal equality.” 

And her prophecy has come true in the passage of the new 
Greek divorce law. As predicted, the bill has been shorn of many 
of its most liberal provisions but it is still a marked step forward 


HE grounds for divorce in the new act, as summer up by 
Madame Negropontes, are: 

“ Adultery or bigamy (in thé case of adultery on a husband’s 
part, the court may use discretionary power, if it considers there 
was reasonable justification) ; attempted murder of the othe: 
party ; wilful desertion during two years; conduct rendering con 
jugal life impossible; incurable insanity, which must have lasted 
three years before the date of the petition; the disappearance of 
either party ; conjugal incapacity, discovered only after marriage, 
having lasted for at least three years, and existing at the time of 
the petition.” 

(Continued on page 686) 
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Personal Allowances 


By Key Cammack 
Assistant Secretary, The New York Trust Company 

HE first instalment of your allowance—not the welcome 
T “tips ” of childhood—but the real allowance upon which you 
must dress, pay for your amusements, your gifts and charities, is 
an event. It ranks in importance with passing from nursery tea 
to the dining table of the adults—with turning up your hair and 
letting down your skirt—that is if under seventeen—later you 
rejvice to shorten it. Each of these occasions has given you a 
thrill, but the first three, while delightful, have been merely thrills 
of gratified vanity. 

This fourth thrill is something different 
noi recognize it fully but you feel that you have become an indi- 
vidual, that you have received the preliminary accolade of citizen- 
ship, and you should be as proud as were the young squires who 
received their knighthood. The early manner of bestowing the 
accolade was not by the touch of a sword upon the shoulder, but 
b, laying the hand upon the neck—a gesture of deeper signifi- 
c.nce—for it indicates a yoke of responsibility is laid upon the 
That is what all honor 


deeper. You may 


youth at the moment of honoring him. 
does. Title and privilege exact honor in return for the honor 
they give. Else they are empty things. “ Figure-heads” do not 
long deceive many people in their pretense of being “ real per- 


” 
Sons. 


What you do with your allowance will largely determine 
whether or not you intend being a “ real person.” 

See your allowance as a circle. Stand within it, look around 
aud, whether large or small, promise yourself to keep within it. 
Its only real value to you is that its circumference be absolutely 
fixed. If that circumference can be enlarged on a plea to indul- 
gent mother or father, guardian or granny, then you may as well 
continue to have your bills paid by them and abandon the delu- 
sion that possession of a bank book and cheque book has trans- 
formed a dainty walking doll into a responsible person. No one 
is really responsible until he or she has learned to say “I have 
not the money for this thing; I will not get it.” If the allowance 
circle is really cramping and, owing to the family finances, there 
is no good reason, after you have intelligently and persistently 
tried to adjust yourself, it should not be enlarged—then—at the 
end of a specified time (a year is a surer test than six months) go 
to the financial source with your well kept accounts and show 
why a larger circle is justifiable. After the new dimension is 
agreed upon, see that it remain as inelastic as the first until the 
next date for readjustment. 


ITHIN, your circle may be divided into as many and as 
varying segments as preference dictates. Five are usually 
sufficient: Clothes, Recreation, Gifts, Helpfulness, Savings. 

With nearly all, clothes, quite properly, occupies the largest 
and “ savings ””—unpopular child of reason—the very smallest! 
Yet its unpopularity is grossly undeserved. People look upon 
“savings” as something taken from themselves—a permanent 
deprivation. The very opposite is true. We save that we may 
enjoy more; and out of its corner comes “ savings’ at the most 
opportune moment to provide us with some coveted treat not 
otherwise to be had. 

The best way to insure “ savings” is to turn it into a positive 
operation and set the sum decided upon aside at the moment when 
each allowance instalment is paid. Scraping the few remaining 
dollars together at the end of a term and setting them aside in a 
column headed “ Savings” never achieves anything. In a short 
time the dollars dwindle into pennies and finally turn into what 
auction players call “ goose eggs” which have little value save 
in the confectionery trades. 


When dividing your circle, one very simple star should guide 
you—PROPORTION. In the glittering heavens, proportion 
may seem a small thing to be made of prime importance, but the 
North Star has never lost to its more brilliant rivals, the mariner’s 
steadfast faith. Proportion is the basis of beauty, the secret of 
sane living. Without a sense of it no one can see humor nor make 
just decisions. This is the condensed complete equipment you 
should bring to the work of planning your allowance budget. It 
may deprive you of challenging a March blizzard with the first 
straw hat of Spring; may suggest a series of concerts, and a pair 
of resoled boots rather than a new pair and less music ; may cause 
you to count over your present frocks and forswear that delight- 
ful but superfluous “ blue,” in favor either of an artistic quest, 
of some act of helpfulness with its wonderful heart warming 
sequence that such acts bring, but it will prevent the purchase 
of essential things from being a perplexity. It will be making 
of you a real person, and real people were never more needed in 
| 


the world than now. It will create in you the true citizen whi 


means a member of the “* Common-wealth.”’ 


From Ireland to South Africa 


ROM Ireland and South Africa come congratulations to the 
women of the United States on their enfranchisement. A 
message of joy in the freedom of American women has come to 
Mrs. Catt from Mrs. Anna M. Haslam, for many years leader of 
the Irish Women-Citizens’ and Local Government Association. 
“Tt is with feelings of deep joy that I congratulate America on 
her real freedom and add my quota of warm praise to you who 
have worked so hard and spared yourself so little that it might be 
“ My great age, nearing ninety-two, has its won- 
I can look back, so far back, and rejoice in 
I can 


so,” she says. 
derful advantages. 
my memories of splendid women fellow-workers, pioneers. 
still sympathize largely in the work of the present, knowing that 
such women have worthy successors, and can look forward with 
calm hope to the days yet to come when women, as the result of 
the labors of such as you, will take their full and recognized share 
in the regeneration of the world.” 

What are the With 
broken party pledges and an evident intent to block the promised 
equal franchise bill in the spring session, a spirited campaign must 
be made if victory is to be gained. 

That the women are hard at work is evident from a letter sent 
by Laura Ruxton of Johannesburg to Mrs. Catt in which she 
says, “On behalf of the President, Executive and members of 
this association, I am asked to send you the heartfelt congratula- 
tions of the African women upon the culmination of the great 
life-work you have done for women in the great victory of the 
federal amendment. It has sent a thrill of enthusiasm and hope 
through us here and heartens us to fresh effort, and we desire, 
through you, to convey to all American women our admiration 
of their courage and determination to stop at nothing short of 
victory. I am writing from a small Dutch village in the Free 
State. I was reminded by a woman who is helping me to organ- 
ize women’s opinion here, of your visit to South Africa by her 
recollection of your words and personality, which are vivid to 
her today. We held our annual conference last month, and many 
We hope 


women of South Africa to do next? 


were the allusions to your visit and to all we owe to it. 
to hold a Congress in Cape Town in March or April next of en- 
franchised women. The Congress will be under the auspices of 
the British Dominions Women’s Citizens’ Union, but the women 
here, quite naturally, will respond more readily if the Congress is 
international as well as interdominion. Would there be any pos 
sibility that, as President of the Alliance to which we owe so 
much, you may be able to come to us, and help us to win suffrage 
during the session of parliament which will be held simultane 


ously?” 
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HANDSOME 
WOOL FABRICS 


At Interesting Prices 


HE woman who is plan- 

ning her late Fall and 
Winter wardrobe will benefit 
by a visit to our Dress Goods 
Department. 


Here she will find a charming 
collection of woolen materials 
in all the smart Fall colors. 


Wool Duvetyne 
Cashmere 

Velours 

English Homespuns 
Embroidered All-Overs 
Sport Plaids 
Tricotines and Twills 





Open until 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th St. FIFTH AVENUE 39th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Depends Upon Dispositions 
. eenae candidates for the position of court attendants will 

depend for their success upon their dispositions, declares 
Morris Cukor, president of the Civil Service Commission, who is 
opening the examinations for the first time to women. “ The 
two chief requirements are kindliness and wholesomeness. | 
know of no reason why we should not have women court at 
tendants. We have women probation officers, women policemen, 
women truant officers, women court stenographers, women as- 
sistant district attorneys, and a woman magistrate.” 

New Jersey is pioneering in the legal field for women these 
days. First a woman’s jury and now the appointment for the 
first time of a woman to the office of recorder. Miss Francvs 
Haskard of Scotch Plains has been appointed to fill an unexpired 
term, being equipped by long experience as managing clerk in a 
law office. 

The Criminal Bar Association of New York meanwhile has 
unanimously elected as president its only woman member, Mrs. 
Pauline O. Field, the only woman lawyer practising in Genera 
Sessions. Mrs. Field, whose professional career has lasted for 
six years, says that she chose criminal work because of her inte 
est in its social service aspects. 

“If more women lawyers were engaged in criminal law work, 
there would be more big sisters for criminals as they are released 
from prison after serving their terms,” she says. “ That is where 
the social work end of my job lies. When I get a man out of 
jail, and I’ve had many paroled, I help him get a situation and 
keep in touch with both him and his employer. A few have dis 
appointed me, but as a rule I find that confidence begets confi 
dence. 

“T believe that a murderer should be compelled to work al 
his life to atone to the family of the man he killed. He should 
be paid a reasonable wage for his work in prison and that sun 
should be sent to the family of his victim. All convicts should 
be paid for their labor as well, and in the cases of all others be 
sides murderers the wages should go to the convicts’ families.” 


Half Hours W ith Interesting Women 


(Continued from page 684) 

HE consequences of divorce are, she says, “ The divorced 
woman takes her own family name. The woman receives he 
dowry, but any marriage settlements in favor of the husband are 
retained by him. The guilty party is obliged, where necessary, to 
maintain the other according to the standard of his or her means, 
the responsibility ceasing if the innocent party remarries. In the 
case of the death of the guilty party, however, his or her estate is 
still liable for the maintenance of the other. Maintenance may be 
paid in the form of a capital gift, if reason can be shown for this 
course. Damages may be claimed in addition to maintenance in 
such cases where there have been aggravating circumstances. 
Custody of the children is given to the non-guilty party. When 
both parties are guilty, the mother has the custody of the daugh- 
ters of the marriage, and of sons under eight years of age; the 
father the custody of any son if he be over eight. Discretionary 
power rests with the court, who may appoint a third party as 
guardian of the children. Neither parent is denied the right of 
access to the children. Both parents must contribute to the main- 

tenance of the child, according to their financial status ” 

MARJORIE SHULER. 





UNIQUE ruling was made by Superior Judge A. W. 

Frater of Seattle on November 2, in a naturalization case. 
As reported by the Seattle papers, he ruled that a foreign-born 
man cannot be admitted to citizenship if his wife is unable to 
speak English. 
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Incidents of the Election 


MONG the interesting incidents recorded on Election Day, 

November 2, were those of nineteen nuns who for the first 
ime cast their votes. They marched to the Church of Our Lady 
f Angels at East 113th Street and voted at ‘Public School 57. 
n Caldwell, New Jersey, also, 35 sisters of Mount St. Dominick 
ted in a body. They voted under their given names before they 
ined the order. 

In South Bend, Indiana, also, the nuns of St. Mary’s College, 
jotre Dame, Sisters of the Order of the Holy Cross, took an 
nctive interest in the elections. 

The Republican county committee there had put a voting 
machine at St. Mary’s and the sisters are learning to vote. All of 
hem are registered. ‘‘ We are American citizens who now have 
he privilege of suffrage and are free to vote or not,” it was ex- 
laine’. However, the sisters expect to avail themselves of the 
allot and they are about evenly divided between Democrats and 
Republicans. Of the 400 students, the majority are too young to 
vote. But as there are about 250 of the 1,100 members of the 
Holy ross Sisterhood their votes are worth fighting for. 

Two other blocks of voting women were the actresses from the 
Shubert companies and the old ladies from the Home for the 
Aged. Over 75 per cent of the actresses were reported as voting 
and much more interested in the election than their male col- 
leagues. 

“In one district is the Home for Aged with 110 inmates.- Of 
these eighty-three walked to the polling place two blocks away, 
refusing to ride in automobiles. Twenty-five of their number 
were more than ninety years old. 

The oldest first voter this year is believed to be Miss Annie 
Stone of Boston, 102 years old. She is a resident of the Mount 
Pleasant Home, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

The oldest woman voter of Des Moines, Iowa, Mrs. Louise 
Berland, voted by airplane. She is 93 and cast her first vote from 
Pasadena, California, whence it was sent by the air route to her 


home city. 


The Unbossed Contingent 
(Continued from page 683) 
district. In fact, most of the women in the club view with great 
concern the increasing strength of socialism among new-comers 
in the district and they worked hard for a fusion Democratic- 
Republican candidate for Congress who ran on a “ Unite to Beat 
Socialism ” platform.” 


HERE have been many noteworthy evidences of the inde- 
pendence of women voters in the election of 1920, but it is 
significant that in a highly organized Tammany district, Demo- 
cratic women in close touch with officials of the party stand for 
issues and candidates rather than party loyalty. The women 
talk things over among themselves and form judgments, not al- 
Ways in accord with the policies of the district organization. I 
sometimes wonder if the Honorable Timothy Rooney wishes that 
Mrs. Harrigan had not wheeled him in a go-cart as an infant. 
Such familiarity makes it difficult for him when it comes to 
impressing her with his superior wisdom. She never hesitates 
to differ with him at the meetings of the Winnipeg Club. In fact, 
all the women are outspoken when they disagree. Possibly their 
courage is born of a free and easy acquaintanceship, remarkable 
in a big city. Maybe the fact that they do so many of the little 
chores connected with organization life gives them a sense of 
belonging in the inner circle. But I believe it is because women 
are individualists, in politics. And although they have a few 
little bosses among themselves, in the district organization they 
femain the unbossed contingent. F. M. G. 
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Furniture 


An Exceptionally Interesting Assem- 


blage of Odd Pieces of Furniture 


Comprising Refectory and Davenport 
Tables 
Gateleg, Tipleaf and Console Tables 


Colonial Windsor Arm, Side and 
Rocking Chairs 


Oak and Walnut Benches, Mirrors, 
Lamps, Candelabra and Lamp Shades 


Clocks 


Upholstered Furniture 


Made in our own workrooms 


Overstuffed Sofas, Arm, Side, Slipper 
and Wing Chairs, Chaise Longues, 
Day Beds 


McGibbon for Quality 
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PECIAL FORMULAS 
for the CARE of the HAIR 


FS many years in successful use with the Ogilvie Sisters’ 
private clientele, these highly efficacious preparations for the 
scalp and hair from their own formulas are now offered for the 
first time to a prospective patronage at large. 


TONIC for OILY HAIR 


As most every thoughtful feminine knows, oily hair is caused by oil 
glands that become inflamed and then expand and leak, issuing their 
lubrication upon the scalp instead of the hair roots. 

This tonic restores the glands to their normal size, thus stimulating 
circulation and enabling them to lubricate the roots without undue 
leakage. The hair is strengthened, stops falling out, and displays 
all its silky luster and natural beauty. 

it not only removes dust and excessive oil, but makes 


rthermore, 
the $2.00, postpaid 


the hair wonderfully easy to do up. 


TONIC for DRY HAIR 


Undernourished hair is always lifeless. The scalp is continually 
peeling and the hair becomes brittle, breaking off at the roots and ends. 
This tonic not only provides nourishment for scalps lacking natural 
oils, but acts as a marvelous stimulant, restoring the hair to its 
and rendering it luxuriously abundant as well as 
Then, too, it almost immediately frees the scalp of 

$2.00, postpaid 


normal strength 
soft and glossy. 
its tenseness. 


A TONIC for WHITENING the HAIR 










Gilbert E. Roe on the Espionage Ac 
(Continued from page 681) 

determine whether the statement in question was made wilfully 

with the intent to cause insubordination or to obstruct the re 

cruiting or enlistment service. 

If the jury found, as it was practically certain to do under tly 
circumstances of the war, that the statement was made with th 
intent mentioned, and was one naturally calculated to produg 
the results charged, a verdict of guilty followed as a mater 9 
course. In other words, the protection of a written const ‘utig 
is swept aside and for it is substituted the caprice or whir: of; 
jury controlled by the passions of war. 

The very purpose of the first amendment to the Constii 1tion 
which declares that 
freedom of speech or the press ” 
One of the best and earliest defir ition 


‘ 


‘Congress shall make no law abridgi: g th 
was to prevent exactly what oc 
curred during the war. 
of free speech and free press is that of Judge Tucker found in 
Note G of his addition to Blackstone’s ‘“‘ Commentaries,’ pub- 
lished in 1803, wherein he says: 


“ Every individual, certainly, has a right to speak, or publish, 
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Colony of Massachusetts passed in 1776, some eleven years be ii 





sake wamee=*s fore the adoption of the Constitution, which forbade preaching 
























: and praying with “ apparent design” to discourage opposition t . 

the British King. Doubtless, Mr. Bartelt had forgotten for the ’ / 
i moment the fact familiar to every student of the Constitution 

1 that the very purpose of the first amendment was to forever o 

i place beyond the reach of the Federal Government those great ea 

fundamental rights, including freedom of speech and the press, Ne 

‘ which had been too little regarded by the partisans of both side: r 

i in the years immediately prior to the adoption of the Constitution. : 

| It is those rights, guaranteed by the Constitution, exercised freely - 

Virginia Valli, J in every war we have engaged in up to the last war, that have been clas 

— Pasa sd destroyed by means of the Espionage Act. The only similar at- doe 

on Samat tempt at usurpation by the Federal Government in the history We 

6 ol ie of this country was the passage of the Sedition Act of 1798, but = 

Satin and Taf- the United States, through many years, has shown its repentance”! 

feta Ribbon. for that act. With the change of administration which followed cle 

| its passage, all persons convicted under it were pardoned, all { 

' fines collected under it were repaid and the act expired by its twe 

gown limitation. Opt 
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makers and home workers as a source of unusual prompt repeal of the present Espionage Act. Let us hope that the 
design possibilities. 1 the incoming administration will have the courage and the vision 
Their originality of color and design help to express ; to deal with the evil fruits of the Espionage Act even as the 
the newest ideas of fashion in an individual and orig- | administration of President Jefferson dealt with the evil results 
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> Aci The Business of Being a Woman 


in Czecho-Slovakia 
(Continued from page 680) 


S the Association has grown, the American secretaries have 
ncer th gradually slipped away to give place to Czech women, for 
With thf, all its overseas reconstruction work the purpose of the Y. W. 
Produc A. has been not so much to leave its own imprint, as to foster 
at‘er of native leadership and an indigenous organization. Today all 
‘a Uutio—f.ommittee women of the Czecho-Slovak “ Ifka” are citizens of 
1°: Of Mat republic, and to every American staff secretary there are at 
_ . least five Czecho-Slovak workers. 
. ton What “ Ifka ” is meaning in the lives of the women and girls 
11 § thi Czecho-Slovakia can best be summed up in the words of Miss 
: a Ruth Crawford, a Blue Triangle secretary recently returned 
1 tions 


wilful 
t the re 


fom 'rague: 


nuind in ; ere ; 
“Leadership and organization are two things these girls lack 


, pub- é aes , eae 
; most and the things they are attaining through the Y. W. C. A. 
vb “Take the Government clerks, those three hundred or more 
11S, 





5 withgpattioic women who are daily clicking typewriters in what was 
thafonly recently an empty nine-hundred-room castle of the Haps- 

burgs. Practically all of these girls belong to the Prague Ifka. 
firs They are rapidly becoming past-mistresses in the art of man- 


_— 


| thpaging self-governing clubs, and it is inspiring to see the way in 
--s sefewhich they have looked beyond the immediate material advan- 
in) thegtages of the Association to its ideals of service, its fourfold pur- 
ure ofppose, and its standards of living. 


nation’ “Four years ago there was a handful of women clerical work- 
untryfers in the offices of Prague. Today these workers are numbered 
by hundreds, and this is only a beginning. These girls, who now 
speak German and Czech, are eager for a third language, either 
French or English, knowing that this is one more medium by 
which their infant republic can draw closer to the larger nations 
of the world. The Y. W. C. A. English classes are crowded to 
capacity, with long waiting lists. 


ui1ica- 
of the 
rs be- 
ching 
on t 


ir the ' m 
“Recreation, as welfare workers know it, is a new word in 


Czecho-Slovakia. Recreation in the sense of drama, pageantry, 
music and dancing is an instinct among these people, but recrea- 
tion in the form of competitive athletics, organized play and as a 
body-builder is a Y. W. C. A. importation. 

“ Actual democracy exists in Czecho-Slovakia. There is no 
aristocracy. The nation is ninety-eight per cent literate and all 
classes have a voice in the government. In fact, any citizen who 
does not vote is fined. Every woman is a potential office holder. 
Women representatives now sit in both houses of parliament. 
Even the domestics, a keen group of wage-earning women, are 
hoping to secure a representative for their profession at the next 
election. 
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wed 
allf “In a country where there is such complete co-citizenship be- 
its J fveen the sexes, you can rest assured that women will seize every 
opportunity—no matter under what label it appears—for the self- 
the § betterment which will make them assets in the development of 
iat J their republic. Czecho-Slovak women will measure up.” 


ion 
the Where the Suffrage Issue Counted 
Its (Continued from page 682) 


of the Delaware League of Women Voters, called a meeting of 
women of both parties, at which a committee of twenty women 
was organized to fight his candidacy. These twenty brought one 
hundred more women to a meeting three days later. The enlarged 


hn ; 
oh” nmittee telephoned every woman in Mr. McNabb’s district, 
mh de a personal house to house canvass, and held meetings to 


tell the voters why he should be defeated. 
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Do You Know the Economy 
ani Pleasure of Knitting ? 


Prog-essive women used to consider 
knitting a job for the “out-of-date”’ 
woman. They are now realizing that 
knitting not only saves them a sur- 
prising amount of cash and gives them 
garments that they simply could not 
buy for love or money—but also affords 
a peasant relaxation. 


The MINERVA KNITTING BOOK, 
VOL. IV, shows you photographs of 
almost a hundred smart and useful 
articles, with simple, thorough direc- 
tions for knitting them. 


You can get it at your dealer’s, and at 
the same time get the proper MINERVA 
YARN to assure the best results for 
your work. 


MINERVA, 


QUALITY YARNS 


are famous for their loftiness, durability 
and elasticity. They come in a rich 
color range, with many novelties. They 
are ‘“‘wound on the logical ball,’’ that is 
as easy to handle as a spool of silk. 


The Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. IV, 
is sold for 40c.—or sent postpaid 
for 45c (to Canada 55c). 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 
220 Fifth Ave. Dept.O. New York 
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HEN our women visitors discover that 
W the Federal Bureau of Markets is not 
immediately concerned with the actual market 
basket there is usually a tendency to think that 
there is nothing in the work of the Bureau for 
It is difficult for the individual to think 
in terms of whole crops, of commercial areas 
the 


business of supplying food to whole cities as a 


them. 


of production, of carload shipments, of 


unit. Yet it is from such a viewpoint that plans 
and procedure for improving our marketing 
machinery must be made. 

This marketing machinery as it now exists is 
a vast and complicated product of slow and un- 
regulated growth and evolution. There is no 
one principle, the correct application of which 
will cure our present difficulties in distribution 


and marketing. Intelligent interest in the sub- 
is of comparatively recent origin and as 
the 


fundamental principles underlying our problem. 


ject 
yet we are still largely concerned with 

Improved marketing conditions should bring 
about a more satisfactory and stable return to 
the farmer and a fairer price to the consumer. 
These two aims have been proved to be not in- 
compatible. Inasmuch as each line of investiga- 
tion which we conduct, and each demonstration 
made and each service rendered is planned with 
this dual improvement of marketing conditions 
Markets 
bespeaks the interest and hearty support of the 


as our ultimate end, the Bureau of 


women of the country. 


EFORE any marked improvement can be 
B expected important farm products and the 
containers in which they are packed must be 
standardized; prompt, reliable and impartial 
market information must be made available to 
all parties concerned and not merely to the fa- 
disinterested inspection must be 


vored few; 


maintained; cooperation among farmers and 
between producers and consumers must be fos- 
tered when keen study shows it to be desirable; 
reliable data concerning the cost of marketing 
must be made accessible and wastes all along 
the line of distribution must be decreased or 


eliminated. 

Work is being pushed along all of these lines 
and many others and in most of them measur- 
able advancement has been made. In every case, 
however, we feel that the potential possibilities 
are almost unlimited and that after six years of 
work we are only just beginning to effectuate 
the results which we have in view. 


The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
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The Low Cost of 
Markets 
By George Livingston 


of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Chiey of Bureau 








Gratifying progress has been made in stan- 
dardization work but much remains to be done. 
In 1916 by means of the Standard Container 
Act, 
dozen sizes of grape baskets and substituted 


Congress did away with more than a 
three therefor, and replaced about 30 sizes and 
shapes of berry boxes and till baskets with four 


sizes. These varying sizes and shapes had long 


been vexatious to the purchasers and often the. 


source of much loss to them. 

The Vestal Bill (H. R. 12350) now pending 
in Congress is designed to reduce the number 
of hampers used in interstate commerce from 
45 to 6; replace 20 styles of round stave baskets 
with 5 styles; and require the use of only 5 
sizes of splint baskets instead of the 25 now 
found in the markets. Thus the work of the 
Bureau may directly touch the individual market 
basket after all. 


Established Standards 


Mandatory standards have also been estab- 
lished for shelled corn, wheat and oats and for 
American Upland cotton, and permissive stan- 
dards have been formulated for white potatoes, 
Bermuda onions, strawberries, milled rice, and 
for 
The 


will 


Sea Island and American-Egyptian cotton. 
use of these standards for perishable crops 
greatly aid housewives in making intelli- 
gent purchases of commodities which have been 
all too often of varying sizes and of doubtful 
quality. In fact, the barrel containing fine fruit 
on top and decaying fruit of inferior sizes 
throughout the center is appearing less and less 
often on the market and indications are that it 
will soon no longer be true that a shopper will 
buy No. 1 peaches one day which run one and 
one-half. inches in diameter, only to see her 
neighbor the next day buy No. 1 peaches which 
are two inches and larger. 

The Bureau of Markets conducts a Federal 
market news service relating to fruits and vege- 


tables; live stock and meats; dairy products: 


hay, feed and seeds; and peanuts; and main. 
tains a quotation service showing the va.ue oj 
spot cotton. Experience indicates that is ye 
the Federal Government is the only agency tha 
can furnish an impartial service nation-w de in 
scope and available to producers, dealers and 
consumers alike. This service keeps cons antl 
before all of these agencies a picture c/ the 
movement of important crops to marke., the 
supplies arriving in all of the importani dis 
tributing and consuming markets, and the w hole. 
sale prices prevailing in each to the enc that 
glutted markets and consequent wastes, wider- 
supplied markets and consequent unduly high 


prices, may be avoided. 


Railroad Co-operation 

In the development of this service the Bureau 
has secured the cooperation of the railroads to 
the extent that 1,200 different agents on 474 
railroads, involving 248,000 miles of road, send 
in daily telegraphic reports and about 11,00 
The 
Bureau has developed the fastest system of com- 
Its 


in the great distributing and consuming markets 


local station agents make monthly reports. 


munication available today. branch offices 


with leased telegraph _ lines 


These \ 


are busy from eight to twelve hours a day in 


are connected 


operated by Bureau telegraphers. ires 
the exclusive transmission of information vital 
food 
At one time during the war the Bureau main- 
108 branch offices, 90 field 
stations, and operated 17,000 miles of leased 


wires, but because of decreased appropriations 


to intelligent and successful distribution 


tained permanent 


for this work it has been necessary to reduce 


the number of permanent stations to 73, to dis- 


continue one-half of our field stations and to 
give up 12,000 miles of leased wires. The news 
service of some commodities has had to be 


dropped entirely, the volume of all information 
given out has been reduced materially and it 
has been necessary practically to withdraw scrv- 
ice from large Southern and Western areas. In 
all of this curtailment constant effort has been 
made to retain intact the essential nucleus of a 
piece of National machinery so that future ex- 
pansion may be readily effected and along safe 
and tested lines. 

Closely related to the news service work is 
the food products inspection service which pro- 
vides a means whereby shippers or other in- 
terested persons may obtain a prompt, full, ac- 


curate and disinterested report on the condition 
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of their shipments upon 


at market. In- 








arrival 
spections are now limited 
to fruits, vegetables and 
putter, and are made only 
upon formal request from 
some financially-interested 


party. The certificates 
furnish a basis for the set- 
tlement of disputes and 
damage claims, and the 
very existence of the ser- 
yice removes the temp- 
tation to make unjusti- 








and improvements can be 
brought about by regula- 


tion. For instance, 


through Presidential 


Proclamations the super 


vision of stockyards was 


entrusted to the Bureau 


of Markets during the 


war, and later Congress 


provided for the continu 


ation of this work until 


legislation then pending 
Congress, providing if 
the permanent regulatio: 


of this industry, could 








fable rejections and pre- 
vents inany disputes which passed. This legislatic 
would otherwise —_— et as rye. finally tailed of passag 
thus greatly reducing Se ee on a Oe but, since it was possil 
costs uf marketing, waste ye agen to carry on this supe: 
and losses. The principles vision work with prac- 
involved in the successful NEEDLESS WASTE tically our regular force, 
conduct of the service The consumer pays for this waste. These grapes travelled a comparatively short distance it was continued though 
lave been rather fully de- from Westfield, New York, to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In what condition does the fruit on ae greatly curtailed 
ee come into your market? ) ee iii 
termined and as this is basis 
one of the most popular lines of work con- tions for loading certain fruits and vegetables Examination of books disclosed instances of 
ducte1 by the Bureau, its future extended de- have been worked out and resulting recom- overcharges on feed accounts, and one com 
velop nent seems assured. mendations were made to the Railroad Admin- pany returned more than $20,000 to its con 
signors through the Bureau of Markets. Local 


The Bureau of Markets devotes, especial at- 
tention to the problems inherent in the organ- 
ization and conduct of farmers’ cooperative 
organizations for many pitfalls await the inex- 
pericuced, in while 


marked success has attended such organizations 


this form of marketing, 


when wisely founded and operated. Every ef- 


fort is made to insure the establishment and 


operation of such organizations according to 
sound business and cooperative principles. 
Studies of the costs involved in marketing 
and the determination of the proportions of the 
fnal price which reach the producer and the 
intermediaries are complicated and baffling but 
they must be prosecuted with determination, for 
information is essential to great improve- 
ment. The 
know-what part of his dollar reaches the pro- 


sucl 
consumer emphatically wants to 
ducer and he is entitled to this knowledge. Such 


studies have been outlined and begun by the 
Bureau of Markets and their pursuit will be 
one of our outstanding undertakings of the next 
few years. As a result of a study of the re- 
tail meat trade we shall be able at an early date 
to publish some rather definite figures regard- 
ing costs of operating various types of stores 
that retail meat, the relation of retail to whole- 
sale prices, and the methods followed by re- 
tailers in adjusting their business to sudden 


changes in wholesale prices. 


Elimination of Wastes 


Methods of eliminating wastes have been 
touched on already but a few other promising 
lines of work to that end are worthy of re- 
view. Frequently 20 per cent of such commod- 
ities as grapes and apples are lost on account 


of improper loading for shipment. Specifica- 





istration. The specifications for loading sacked 
potatoes have made it possible practically to 
eliminate former very heavy losses caused by 
improper loading. 

transit 


Much potential food has been lost i1 
on the long journeys between our areas of com- 


mercial production and our great consuming 


populations. As a result of our studies and 


tests a standard refrigerator car has been de- 


vised which has proved to be such an im- 


provement over existing types that the Rail- 
road Adminstration adopted it as standard and 
practically all of the refrigerator cars rebuilt in 
the past two years have been constructed in 
accordance with these specifications and many 
process of construction 


more are in 


Adequate Storage Needed 


Sweet potato losses through inadequate stor- 
$25,000,000 occurred last year 


age estimated at $25, 
A storage house has been developed in which 
the decay has been reduced to less than two 
per cent, and, as ‘a result of our demonstra- 
tions more than 600 houses of the recommended 
type have been built within the past two years 

The question naturally arises as to who pays 
for this waste. The answer is that we all pay 
for it. The producer loses not only expected 


profit but a part of the actual crop that has 


cost him time and labor and money to bring to 


»f that commodity avail- 


harvest. The amount 


able on the market is reduced by the amount 
wasted and the price to the consumer is con- 
sequently higher. Sometimes the commodity is 
so scarce and the price is so high that the 
prospective purchaser does without entirely. 
Many economies can be effected by such sne- 


cific lines of work and other larger economies 


courts have held up other cases involving over- 


charges aggregating approximately $40,000. On« 


commission firm restored to consignors sums 


amounting to more than $18,000 which it with- 


held 


Was 


remitting for sales and its license 


The S¢ 


when 
surrendered examples of specific 
improvement brought about by supervision could 
be multiplied almost indefinitely and the mere¢ 
presence of the supervisors prevented many un 
desirable practices. 

The 
Markets. 


as are all 


Markets is Bureau of 


It has been tremendously handicapped 


Bureau of your 


agencies by the 


the 


other Government 


loss of valuable members of the staff, for 


turnover is enormous. But substantial progress 


has been made. It has a long way yet to go 
before you will recognize results of its work 
when you meet them in daily life, but it is 
striving toward that end, and while as yet it 
necessarily works on large matters and with 


large areas and groups, it aims to bear the in 


dividual good constantly in mind 


Next Week 
EXT week the Carrie Chapman Catt Citt- 
tell the 


what 


will you 


4 zenship Course 


Federal government is doing to protect the 
food which is prepared in the factory for us« 
in your home, and how you as a voter can co 
work, Fred B. Linton, as- 


bureau ¢ 


operate with that 


f chemistry, 


sistant to the chief in the 


United States Department of Agriculture, will 


tell the story. 
This 


partment of Agriculture, which has grown con 


will be the third article from the De- 
siderably since the original agricultural appro 


priation of $5,000 by Congress in 1853 
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To Vote in Tribal Elections 
OLLOWING in the steps of their white 
kK sisters, the Indian women of the Penobscot 
Tribe sought full voting power in the tribal elec- 
tions held November 2nd, at the time of the gen- 
eral elections. 
One morning in October the chairman of the 


Board of Old Town, Maine, 


Registration of 


i ” e ° ce 
“received a call from an Indian of the Penobscot 
” Tribe, who desired to know whether or not the 


Indian women would be entitled to vote at the 


tribal election. The chairman of registration 


* took it up with the Secretary of State, who in 


turn replied that it was his suggestion that the 
matter might be regulated entirely by the tribe. 


The tribal governor was up for election. 
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100 > YEARS 


FURRIERS 
EXCLUSTUELY 


We feel justly proud of our one hundred 
years of progress, and as an appreciation of 
our patrons, 
we have arranged, at 
the height of the season, 


During the continuance of 
this Sale every 
our store will be offered at a 
very substantial reduction. 


The value of this reduction will be appreciated 
it is understood that owing to ad- 
vantageous purchases of raw skins our stock 
at present is moderately priced. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons 


391 Fifth Avenue 


has 


which 


a CENTENARY 








article in 
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OOLER weather 
warmer clothes, and weight is 
A not the only essential of comfort 
—warmth of variety, quality and 
value are inviting factors too. 
Our present showing of winter 
and overcoats—at 
dollars ‘or more—for men and 
young men make for lasting 


Winter attire 
—from head to foot— 
for men and boys 


BROKAW BROTHERS 


1457-1463 BROADWAY 
AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 





suggests 


fifty 





Victory for Women Non-Partisay, 


NE of the most successful non-partigg 
O campaigns in this year’s election took play 
in the fifteenth senatorial district in New Yo 
City, where Nathan Straus, Jr., Democrat, ¢. 


teated Albert 
In a Republican landslide wh 


Ottinger, Republican, for stat 
senator. 
in the entire city Mr. Straus came thro: 


th with 


flying colors, defeating Mr. Ottinger by 49 
votes. Mrs. Robert T. Oliver was chairman of 
the Women’s Non-Partisan League which 
managed the campaign for Mr. Straus. 

Two years ago Senator Ottinger was « cfeated 
on his record on the legislation in whic. won. 
en are especially interested, including eq :al suf. 
frage, the women at that time piling +p 450 
votes against him. 

His nomination again this year was 1 garded 
by the Republican women as betrayal their 
party leaders and they joined with Democratic 
women in campaigning against him. His defeat 
in a year of such sweeping Republican victon 
is proof of the efficacy of the neighborh.1od in- 
dependent political organizations. 

Women Mayors 
‘ N YHEN the election returns were « unted 
in Yoncalla, Oregon, it was discovered 


700 had elected a complete 


municipal ticket of women, defeating the ticket 


that the town of 
of men candidates. The women ran on a plat- 
form of criticism of the present administration, 
charging that it had let broken sidewalks go 
unrepaired, permitted motorists to violate the 
speed laws, provided insufficient street lighting 
and in other ways was generally slack. Mrs 
Mary Burt is the name of the new mayor 
Burns, Oregon, also elected a woman mayor 
in the person of Mrs. Grace B. Lampshire, who 
was not even an official candidate for the elec- 
tion. The voters wrote in the name of Mrs 
Lampshire and gave her a council of three men 
Burns is the county seat of Harney county and 


has a population of about 500. 


A Woman Sheriff 


HE “bad men” of Roscommon County, 
ie are properly frightened. Mrs 
Jane Johnson, 65 years of age, mo.her of three 
children, has been elected sheriff and will as- 
sume her duties January first. 

Mrs. 


sheriff business. 


hand at the 


gained her experience 


Johnson is not a new 
She 
under her husband who held office for six 
She will reciprocate by appointing him 


The sheriff-elect says: 


years. 
deputy. 


“T can land a bad man or a bad woman 


myself, if necessary, but as a matter of pre- 


caution will appoint my husband deputy. In 
the intervals between searching for and caring 
for prisoners, I will look after my children— 
two girls and a boy—and the domestic duties 


in the county jail.” 
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Georgia Women Win Offices 


ERHAPS the women of Georgia didn’t vote 
P on November 2d, but they were voted for. 
Mrs. Overton McDaniel of Augusta was elected 
tax collector of Columbia county over three 
male competitors. 

Mrs. McDaniel’s husband was formerly tax 
collector and was the nominee of the Democrats 
to succecd himself when he died in office. After 
the Democratic primary the ordinary appointed 
his widow to become tax collector for the unex- 
pired term, Mrs. McDaniel an- 


her candidacy for the successive term 


whereupon 


nounce: 
peginning January 1, 1921. 

It is believed that she would have had no 
oppositon had there been no question as to 
Mrs. McDaniel’s eligibility. The point had been 
raised that in that Mrs. McDaniel is not a 


qualific’| voter, not having been registered six 
months before the election, she is not qualified 


to hol office. 


The coroner of Richmond county, in em- 
panelliig a jury to inquire into the death of a 


vho expired suddenly in the county jail, 


negro 
include] a woman, Miss Ora Smith, this being 
the first instance where a woman has served 


as a juror in Richmond county. 


According to an Atlanta press report, Mrs. 
Jarett White of Stephens county was perhaps 
the only woman in Georgia who voted legally. 

Mrs. White, who has been active in politics 
for several years in her county, said that she 
felt so certain women would be granted suf- 
frage by Federal Constitutional amendment that 
she registered more than six months ago, as the 


Georgia law requires. 


Civilization and Fur Bearing 
Animals 


[ a year of unusually luxurious fur-wearing 
there is especial point to the publication by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals of a report made by the 
Society’s agent on methods of fur trapping. 
the 


during two months in the north country, the 


Illustrated with pictures made by agent 
message carries a particularly poignant appeal. 

The steel trap with its plunder of tens of 
thousands of little animals, many of them caught 
unecessarily because their skins have no com- 
mercial value, is one of the most general wea- 
Pons of torture, according to the little booklet. 
but that it is not the most inhuman is evident 
from the story of the ermine. The little creature 
is difficult to catch because of its swiftness and 
So to 


ntrap it there is used pieces of iron coated with 


the fur must not be stained with blood. 


grease which the animal licks, the tongue thus 
beeoming frozen to the 
scape save by pulling the tongue out by the 


foots. 


iron. There is no 


In addition to the suffering of the animals 
there is pointed out, with the United States 


Department of Agriculture as authority, that 
eighty million dollars worth of damage is done 
each year to crops and trees by smail animals 
which are the natural “food of the fur-bearing 
animals and that the killing of the latter neces- 
sarily permits the number of the former to ‘n- 
crease, 
Remedies suggested are: “ Restriction in 
methods that catch animals alive; a closer sea- 
son for trapping; elimination of boy trappers; 
a radical advance in the cost of trapping 
the number of traps to be limited by 


that he 


be able and be required to visit each once dur- 


licenses; 


law to each individual trapper may 
ing the hours of daylight; rigorous supervision 
of traps and trapping by game wardens, in- 
spectors and agents of humane societies, and 


the encouragement of substitutes for furs.” 


as”. 
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Family Problems 


Domestic Relations for hand- 


problems were advocated by 


Judge Mary Bartelme of the Chicago Juve 
nile Court, when addressing the legislativ: 
council of the Minnesota League of Wome 


Voters at Minneapolis recently. Judge Bartelm« 


urged that the women interest themselves in th« 
problem of the delinquent girl. She expresse 
scorn for groups that simply meet, pass reso- 
lutions, and fail to act. Lack of parental car 
and unhappy home life were given as the mait 


causes for delinquency 


} I SHE women of Kansas will ask the sta 
legislature this year for a bond issue « 


$1,500,000 to provide dormitories for the 


women studernts at the five big state schools 





= 
Our Triple Responsibility 


The three great purposes 
of the Bell telephone organi- 
zation, the three united in- 
terests which the manage- 
ment must ever keep in the 
fore-front, are: service to 
the public, justice to the em- 
ployees, security to stock- 


holders. 


Service to the public must 
be as continuous, depend- 
able, and perfect in speech 
transmission, under all con- 
ditions and during all emer- 
gencies, as it is humanly pos- 
sible for science and skill to 
produce. 


Justice to employees re- 


One Policy 





quires their careful training 
for the work expected of 
them, agreeable and health- 
ful working conditions, ade- 
quate pay, an opportunity 
for advancement, cordial re- 
lations between managing 
and other employees, and 
every facility for properly 
performing their duties. 


Security to stockholders 
demands earnings to provide 
dividends with a margin for 
safety and the stability of 
market value which goes 
witha large number of share- 
holders with a small average 
ownership. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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Now i is tie time to equip your 
chauffeur with his fall and win- 
ter clothing. You will find suits 
and overcoats for him at $47.50 
each garment at 


JOHN LURIE, Inc. 


58th Street and Broadway 
Established 1899 
Everything for Sportsman and Motorist 





675 Firrsa Ave. 
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YOU CAN EARN 
$100 a Month 


in your spare time by taking new 
and renewal subscriptions for 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Write for Particulars 
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League of Women Voters Launches Big Prograng : 


COMMON ideal, a common impulse held 
organized suffragists together in a bond 
infinitely precious to every woman who helped 
in the struggle for the ballot. Can the spirit 
of the old organization live again in the new? 
Such conferences as the National League of 
Women Voters has held this week in New 
York and Boston encourage that hope. Along 
with all that is controversial in aims and 
methods in the new political undertakings there 
is the same ideal for service and a desire to 
create for America an intelligent, independent, 
patriotic electorate. The women from the east- 
ern states who attended the two conferences in 
large numbers this past week fanned that spark 
of inspiration to a living fire which should light 
the way to greater things for the nation. 

At its series of meetings early in the week 
in New York the national board planned for a 
legislative conference in Washington on Mon- 
day, November 22, when the largest number of 
great national women’s organizations who have 
ever co-operated in a legislative program is ex- 
pected to respond to the call of the League of 
Woman Voters. They will then make over 
the federal laws which they will jointly ask 
from Congress this year. Plans were also made 
for the’ annual convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
early in April, and for a third regional confer- 
ence and national board meeting in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the first of February. En route to the 
board meeting the officers and directors will 
speak at a series of state meetings. 

The most important feature of the confer- 
ences was the presentation of the legislative 
program by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, national 
chairman, and by the chairmen of the national 
committees proposing the endorsement of vari- 
ous bills. The status of the six bills for which 
a special effort is to be made this year is given 
on another page of the Citizen under the head- 
ing, “On the Congressional Slate.” This will 
be supplemented by articles in which the com- 
mittee chairmen will give some of the informa- 
tion from their conference talks. Two of these 
articles have already appeared, one by Mrs. 
Edward P. Costigan on the Fess bill and one by 
Mrs. LaRue Brown on the Sheppard-Towner 
bill. The others will appear shortly, as they are 
written by the chairmen. 

RS. GEORGE GELLHORN, vice chair- 

man of the National League and chair- 
man of its committee on organization and citi- 
zenship schools, showed how nearly the League 
has come up to its standard of a normal school 
of citizenship for each state and a school for 
each county. Missouri has held its State nor- 
mal school and - o 102 throughout the State 
besides, holding one in each ward of Saint 
Louis. Ohio has had 35 schools and Nebraska 
30. Nearly every state has conducted some 
citizenship schools. The committee will carry 
on a campaign to make citizenship a required 
course in schools and colleges. Already a num- 
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ber of universities have established citizenshim 


courses, including Massachusetts, New Yoj 

Virginia, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Ming 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota, Arkansas, Nor 

Carolina, Nebraska and Missouri. 

All of the states have now organized League 
of Women Voters except Louisiana, where thy 
Woman Suffrage Party is to have a conventig 
in December to discuss transforming its old g 
ganization into a League. Twenty-seve' orgay 
izers have participated in the work of \\'rs. Gel, 
horn’s department. 

That all of the work of the Nationa! Leagy 
during the eight months of its existenc : of thi 
year has been accomplished at a cost 0° $25, 
was a surprising announcement made \y Mr 
Richard E. Edwards, national treasur Mn 
Edwards and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, cnairma 
of finance, made spirited appeals for move fund 
from the states in order that the work ‘nay m 
suffer during the months intervening frm noj 
until the next annual convention. Mr-. Sola 
Jacobs, national secretary, alternated wth Mr 
Park, Mrs. Edwards and the directors of th 
two regions, Miss Katharine Ludingto:: of th 
first, and Mrs. F. Louis Slade of the se ond, i 
presiding at the two conferences. 

To organize Leagues so that the work may} 
carried on in future years and to educate wome 
that they may become members of parties bi 
not partisans bound by party bosses was urg 
by nearly every speaker. 

HE regional directors spoke at both confer 

ences and at the New York conferences tl 
speakers also included Mrs. Frank A. Vander 
lip, Miss Mary Garret Hay of New York, Mr 
John O. Miller of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Charle 
E. Ellicott of Maryland, Mrs. Henry Ridgely of 
Delaware, Mrs. John Schermerhorn of Net 
Jersey. 

On both days of the New York confcrene 
buffet luncheons were served at the Hotel Pen 
sylvania. On the first evening there were con 
ference dinners, the National board, state pres 
dents and state treasurers being entertained 4 
dinner at the Cosmopolitan Club, where ther 
was a discussion of policy, and the nationd 
committees have dinners as follows:  Socid 
Hygiene, Mrs. Fairchild as hostess and Dr 
Valeria Parker presiding; American Citizen 
ship, Miss Esther Lape as hostess and Mr 
Frederick P. Bagley presiding; Child Welfare 
Mrs. F. Robertson Jones as hostess and Mr 
LaRue Brown presiding; Food Supply and De 
mand, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw as hostess atl 
Mrs. Edward P. Costigan presiding; Unifica 
tion of Laws, Mrs. Fairchild as hostess ani 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch presiding 
Woman in Industry, Miss Mary Dreicr 2 
hostess and Miss Mary McDowell presiding. 

A dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania was th 
concluding event of the conference with Mr 
Catt, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale 
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The speech by Mrs. Park at the dinner was 


as follows: 








é“c AST week I heard one man in an ele- 
L vator say to another, ‘ Thank the Lord 





our election is over, and we won't have to think 
about politics for another four years.’ 
“This remark seemed. to me to illustrate the 


cre ti need of a League of Women Voters because 


the League is organized to foster a sustained 
intelligent following of public questions and the 


OF8ate action of public officials. 
“— “Its two purposes as stated in the bylaws are 


to promote education in citizenship and to sup- 
The first of these 
aim$ it is meeting by its Schools of Citizenship 
throushout the country which before election 
were largely devoted to instructing the newly 
enfranchised voters about the immediate and 
voting. 
From now on we shall be able to offér oppor- 
tunity for a thorough and intensive study of the 
fundamental principles of government, and an 
unpariisan or all-partisan presentation of public 
questions. 

“The second purpose—the promotion of im- 
proved legislation—is carried on by the research 
and follow-up work of the standing committees 
of the League. The recommendations of these 
committees presented to and endorsed by the 
annual convention of the League of Women 
Voters, constitute our program of work for the 
year. 

“These purposes are simple and definite, but 
until it is clearly understood that those are the 
only objects for which the League was organ- 
ized, a sequence of questions is likely to follow 
on mention of the League. These questions 
occur again and again in much the same form 
and can be stated briefly as follows: 

“1, Does the League of Women Voters in- 
tend to become a separate party of women? 
“Emphatically not! We urge our members 
to enroll in the political parties of their choice, 
and expéct to have their assistance inside party 
lines in securing party support for our measures. 
“2. Will not the League duplicate the work 
already being done by other organizations of 
women ? bie ts Nai 
“Tn pieces, yes, but as whole no. 
points we overlap slightly and with relation to 
these branches of the work, we arrange for co- 
operation with already existing organizations, 
but no other organization is devoting its 
Fenergies exclusively to education in citizenship 
and the interests of women as voting citizens. 
“Other organizations are eagerly welcoming our 
assistance along the lines where their interests 
touch ours and this movement presents the co- 
ordination on a large scale of women’s energies 
behind women’s interests. 

“2. Does it not interfere with the work of 
women for their political parties? 

“No, the work for the parties and the work 
for the League are not in any sense antagonis- 
tie but rather supplementary. Well-rounded 


At various 











human life needs a period for consideration and 
reflection, and then a time for action. Too 
much reflection does not bring results. Too 
hasty action brings results which must be recon- 
sidered. The League of Women Voters gives 
women time to learn all sides of public ques- 
tions as a basis for their choice of party affilia- 
tion. In the same way, it gives women an op- 
portunity to come together as women and con- 
sider the measures women want and to see the 
advantages of these measures not from the 
point of party bias and party advantage but of 
public welfare. 

“4. Isn’t it a mistake to segregate women as 
voters in a request for special legislation for 
women and children? 

“We hope it will not be necessary to do this 
long, but it is necessary until we catch up with 
the present inequalities of legislation which has 
been enacted from the masculine point of view. 

“5. Are we merely the suffrage organization 
under another name? 

“ No, because our organization numbers in 
its membership many women who were indif- 
ferent or opposed to the granting of the ballot 
to women and who in this new field for women’s 
work are manifesting a splendid spirit and a de- 


sire to make their vote effective. 


66 S a valuable by-product of the League 

of Women Voters, I list the power to 
call attention to what is going on in legislative 
bodies. Every legislative body is beset by per- 
sons who want personal favors or local or busi- 
ness benefits. We cannot over-estimate the im- 
portance of arousing the average good citizen 
who never takes the trouble to let his represen- 
tative know what he wants. The majority of 
legislators hear only from their constituents who 
want personal or local favors. 

“A great organization in working for per- 
sonal or sectional advantage by following legis- 
lation on questions of benefit to all citizens is 
actually helping, because there are members of 
all legislative bodies who wish to act for the 
interests of all the people but who are often dis- 
couraged in their efforts because they get no 
support nor assistance from their constituency. 
The League can furnish directly at the seat of 
legislation encouragement and support for such 
right-minded legislators and can also through 
its local branches and through its material sent 
to the home districts of those legislators rouse 
the better class of citizens to intelligent interest 
and support of what the man himself is trying 
to do. I regard this as one of our most valu- 
able contributions to the development of citizen- 
ship.” 

The Y. W. C. A. Overseas 

IFTEEN young women have sailed for 

Europe under the direction of the Y. W. 
C. A. to carry on in several countries work that 
has grown out of the war activities of the 
Association. Social work for girls and women 
is enlarging constantly in many countries and 


new leaders are being recruited. 
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Personality — 


At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
you are not only received—you 
are welcomed, cordially and per- 
sonally. Discerning women per- 
ceive the rare perfection and 
individual attention which is 
theirs at the 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
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14 East 23rd Street 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 





“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
851 Broadway 
144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 














Philadelphia League of Women 
Voters 


cep the ITH increased belief in the need of the 


League of Women Voters from their 


Beacon Burning experiences with the conduct of elections on 


November 2d a large part of the three thousand 






age 
= 


DURING almost members of the Philadelphia League attended 
half a century rention at the Bellevue-Stratford on No- 
Si Sieun Sietaalt tha a convention at the B 
his held aloft the Beacon vember 6th. 
/ g to light women’s way The League decided to continue its local bul- 
7 to Political Liberty f . a ee 
‘ letin and to make an energetic legislative and 


Ss 


and Progress. 
educational campaign. Mrs. George A. Dun- 


AS a tribute to her : : > 
ning, who has served previously as chairman of 


memory and a 





continuation of her the Philadelphia suffrage association, was elected 
life’s work $500,000 is , : - Pi 1 
being raised to estab- chairman, succeeding Mrs. George A. Pierso 
lish a Foundation in under whose direction the League has made 
Song Science at such an excellent beginning. 
ryn Mawr College, : 

and a Foundation in At the afternoon session there were speeches 
Preventive Medicineat by the committee chairmen; American Citizen- 

the Woman’s Medical ; d : , : 
College of Pennsyl- ship, Miss Lucy Lewis; Social Hygiene, Dr. 
vania. Ellen C. Potter; Election Laws and Methods, 
She Did not Forget You Mrs. Samuel B. Scott; Legal Status of Women, 
Will a Her Miss Sattira McClarin; Research, Mrs. Imogene 
i: se B. Oakley. A banquet was given in the eve- 
Bas Cheste — as ning with Miss Marjorie Shuler speaking on 
The Pennsylvania Company the power of invisible government as shown in 
sovirvesnegie the Tennessee ratification campaign and Mrs. 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Albert McMahon on the program of the na- 


Mail to the National Headquarters tional League of Women Voters. 
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Philad i ti ° ° ° 
eT Constructive Legislation 
HE Nebraska League of Women Voters 
SVEVEVEVEVENEN EVELYNE EEN NEVNEI NUNN NSS nS re rsync neers will play no passive part in the legislative 


affairs of that State during the coming year if 


CHRISTMAS CARDS is 


its program is followed out. 


° + 4 
with ENVELOPES is Mrs. Draper Smith, of Omaha, chairman of 


iz 
Artistic Unique <S the educational and child welfare committee of 


3 

| 

3 : 
s 50c Assortments—Ten 5c cards S the League, when addressing the Rotary Club 
2 $1.00 Assortments—Ten 5c and of that city, said that the educational meas- 


Five 10c cards : { 
ures which her committee would stress would 


Send money with order. 


: include a request for a nine months’ school 
Satisfaction guaranteed. : ; 


year in rural districts. She declared that 
HELEN F. ROWE 

3 ONEONTA, N. Y. 

UNRADTGCCGCGGGGORATDECRCAAGAATAGAS 


equalization of school taxes will be one of the 


AAA 


results of this change. 
Measures looking to divorce preventives 


will be advanced in the form of bills requiring 





minors who have the consent of their parents 


“Onyx” 





to marry to obtain their license ten days before 


At all leading stores 


mpany, Inc : ; 
Emery & Beers Company, hygiene committee of the League, speaking on 


their wedding day. 
Dr. Jenny Callfas, chairman of the social 








the same occasion, gave as one of the meas- 





Waiting Lists In All Classes ures which her committee will’ urge will be the 


RetiNEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 1921 adoption of a bill to expedite prosecution of 
AND APPLIED ART assailants of minor girls. She said that when 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Many expansions 


Interior Decoration, Architecture, Poster Advertis- a maximum sentence of twenty years 1s given 





ing, Costume and Industri Design, Illustration. : ees ° 
veil it Teachers and. professionals. . in such cases women will see that the sen- 
Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York . 
eee -- _ tence is served. 








South Carolina’s Platform 
HEN the election officials who were sup- 
posed to take charge of a certain pre. 
cinct in Columbia, South Carolina, on Novem- 
ber 2nd, failed to appear, the election com- 
missioner swore in Mrs. F. S. Munsell, chair- 
man of the South Carolina League of Women 
Voters, and Mrs. C. B. Beamer, to take charge 
of the precinct and serve as managers. 

South Carolina women were intensely nter- 
ested in their new franchise. This inter st is 
reflected in the legislative program projeci d by 
the League of Women Voters of that sta‘= for 
the coming year. Asserting that its purpc se of 
existence is to safeguard in advance the |egal, 
industrial and educational rights of wome and 
raise the standard of American citizensh p by 
working for a more intelligent electorate. 

The platform of the South Carolina L. ague 
is set forth in nine resolutions adopted by that 
body. The League put itself on record a ad- 
vocating the introduction in the genera’ as- 
sembly of a co-guardianship law; a strong : ffort 
to induce the Legislature to raise the ag: of 
consent to 18 years; the immediate, intell:zent 
and impartial revision of the election, reg: stra- 
tion and primary law; financial support fo: the 
State Board of Health and the organizaticn of 
the Department of Child Welfare, Tubercuosis 


and Venereal disease with funds for their effi- 
cient administration; a system of taxation 
which will provide necessary funds for all de- 
partments of the State; public school oppor- 
tunities for all parts of the State, conformirig to 
the best standards of the day with such remun- 
eration for teachers as will attract men and 
women of high capacity; women on _ schiool 
boards and boards of trustees of institutions in 
which women and children are inmates; a living 
wage for all workers, and equal pay for equal 
work for men and women alike; a single sian- 
dard of morals for men and women, and urges 
that fathers and mothers train their sons as well 


as their daughters to regard purity of life. 


Arkansas Women Want to Know 


Wy .. comes from Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, 
chairman of the Arkansas League of 
Women Voters, that the department of political 
science of the University of Arkansas _ is 
cooperating with the League of Women Voters 
to educate the people of the state in civics. ‘The 
University Extension department of the Uni- 
versity has invited Mrs. Cotnam to lecture on 
citizenship under its auspices beginning’ in’ Jan- 
uary, 1921. She will doubtless’ give ten or ‘a 
dozen lectures throughout the State. : 

Dr. D. Y. Thomas, professor of political 
science, has prepared a syllabus for use in the 
| 


over the state, and for which there is a grow- 


various schools of citizenship, to be held a 


ing demand. 
A school was held at the University for one 
week last July at which Dr. Thomas gave iwo 


lectures each day. 
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, On the Congressional Slate 


OLLOWING the convening of Congress on 
F December 6 there will be a session of about 
two weeks preceetling the holidays and a ses- 
sion of about two months before the inaugura- 
tion of the President on March 4, an exceed- 
ingly short time to press for the passage of the 
legislation which the League of Women Voters 
is urging. In order that every woman voter may 
know the exact status of the bills which the 
League endorses and be able intelligently to urge 
the cooperation of her senators and representa- 
tives, the following summary is given: 
‘Sheppard-Towner Bill (Senate 3259—House 

1u925) for public protection of mater- 

nity and infancy. 

Hearings held May 12, 1920 before Senate 
Committee on Public Health and National 
Juarantine, Chairman, Senator Joseph I. 
‘rance. Bill favorably reported and now 
n Senate Calendar. 

H-arings in House postponed to short ses- 
on. Bill referred to Committee on In- 
érstate and Foreign Commerce, Chair- 
nan, Congressman John J. Esch. 

Curtis-Gard Bill (Senate 3843, H. R. 13943) 
o prevent child labor and regulate school 
ittendance in the District of Columbia. 

Hearings held by House Committee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Congressman Stuart 
Reed, Chairman of sub-committee. 

Hearings held by Senate Committee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Senator Wesley Jones, 

Chairman of sub-committee. 

Bill is stili in committee. It embodies pro- 
visions already successfully tested and in 
effect in many states. 

Rogers Bill (H. R. 12749) providing that 
10 woman who is an American citizen 
Shall lose ‘her citizenship by marrying an 
alien and that no alien woman shall ac- 
quire American citizenship by marrying 
an American citizen. 

Hearings held before the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, Con- 
gressman Albert Johnson, Chairman. 

Bill in House Committee. 

Smith-Towner Bill (H. R. 7, Senate 1017) 
to create a department of Education and 
provide federal cooperation to the states 
for the removal of illiteracy, for Ameri- 
canization, for equalizing educational op- 
portunities, for physical education, includ- 
ing health education and sanitation, and 
for the preparation of teachers. 

Hearings held July 1919 before Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor Chair- 
man, Senator William S. Kenyon. 

Hearings held July 1919 before House 
Committee on Education and _ Labor, 
Chairman, Congressman Simeon D. Fess. 

Bill in committee. 

Gronna (Kenyon-Kendrick) and Anderson 
Bills (Senate 3944, House 14387). 

Hearings held before the Senate Committee 


on Agriculture, Chairman, Asle J. Gronna. 
Kenyon-Kendrick) 


Bill made unfinished business when Sen- 


Gronna (combined 
ate adjourned. 

Hearings held from June 23, 1919; to June 
3, 1920, before House Committee on Agri- 

Gilbert N. 


to report out 


Haugen. 
Ander- 


son bill (same as Kenyon bill on Senate 


culture, Chairman 


Committee failed 
side). 

Fess Bill (House 12978 )to promote voca- 
tional education. In the Senate the Ken- 

yon bill provides smaller appropriations. 


No hearings as yet. 


Woman Elected to Hall of Fame 
A FREEMAN PALMER is the one 

woman with six men elected to the Hall 
of Fame as the result of the fifth quinquennial 
closed. Of the ninety-six men 


election just 


and six women electors, ballots were received 


from all but one man. Twenty men and ten 


women were possible of election. Those who 


received a sufficient majority of votes were 
Clemens, James Buchanan 


William 


Saint-Gaudens, 


Samuel Langhorne 
Green 
Roger Wil- 
Next May 


bronze tablets bearing the names of these and 


Eads, Patrick Henry, Thomas 


Morton, Augustus 


liams, Alice Freeman Palmer. 


nineteen others previously elected will be un- 


veiled at the Hall of Fame on University 
Heights, New York City. Thirty-seven tablets 
have already been unveiled in this enterprise 


to stimulate American historical interest. 


Massachusetts to Have Bazaar 
ASSACHUSETTS is preparing to finance 
its legislative and educational  pro- 

gramme of the League of Women Voters with 

at the 


a bazaar on December 6th, 7th and 8th 


Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. The bazaar is 
being managed by the ways and means com- 
mittee of the League, Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitt- 


man is chairman. There will be special fea- 


tures each day of vaudeville, fashion shows, 


bridge and a ball on the concluding evening. 
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THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
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The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, Ete. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 
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‘Pediforme’ 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


36 West 36th St. 
New York City 
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Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 
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The Book Stall 


Some Books and Pamphlets You May Need in Your Work 


HE University of North Carolina, whose 
extension department has set the pace for 
the country in first aid to the study of civics for 
women has now produced an extension leaflet 
of advanced civics which marks a new notch for 
women students. 
Constructive Ventures in 
Dr. Howard W. Odum, director of. the 
School of Public Welfare of the University is 
a “ Manual of discussion and study of woman’s 
It is 


Government, by 


part in the newer ideals of citizenship. 
concerned with government and social problems 
of town and city with public health and public 
service, with Americanization problems, recrea- 
tion and education. 

It is a fine and practical pamphlet and while 
it is devoted to North Carolina questions, it 
might easily be used as a model course for any 


other state. 


ITIZENSHIP DRAMATIZED (Henry 

Holt and Company) is an innovation. It 
suggests a new method of teaching civics, by 
means of visualization. “A Session of a City 
Council” is one of the playlets planned by the 
authors of this book, who give instructions for 
At the 


meeting a suggested program is carried out with 


conducting a mock council meeting. 


bills presented, discussed and argued. 

This plan provides for a lot of humorous and 
instructive situations. The book is prepared 
by George A. McPheters, civics teacher in the 
high school of Massachusetts, and 
Grace J. A. Cleaveland, president of the Mel- 
They are as- 


Melrose, 


rose League of Women Voters. 
sisted by Stella W. Jones, who is now super- 
visor of women’s activities in the American- 
ization Bureau of Pennsylvania. 

“For the past three years this method of in- 
structing has actually been carried out with 
marked success in the High School of Melrose, 
Massachusetts,” states the preface, “and during 
the winter of 1919 and 1920 it was enthusias- 
tically adopted by the Melrose Equal Suffrage 
League in its citizenship work.” 


RS. EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHING- 

HAM’S play in one act “ Senate Bill 575” 
is a completely dramatized version of a bill to 
prohibit child labor. 

It was prepared as a mock legislative hearing 
for the citizenship classes of Massachusetts. 
That is, it was originally published by the com- 
mittee on education for citizenship of the Bos- 


~ 


ton League of Women Voters and copies may 
be had from their headquarters, 553 Little 


“ 


Building; but the play itself takes place in “an 


” 


imaginary state,” so that its dramatic conditions 
are elastic ‘enough to fit anywhere. 
As Mrs. 


writer, her play is cleverly developed. 


Frothingham is an _ experienced 


N Ohio manual, Facts for Voters of Ohio, 
has been prepared by Agnes Hilton and 
Corinne McCloskey. This is not a study out- 
line, it is a small inexpensive text-book bound 
in paper and focussed specially on the Ohio type 
of government, concerning which it presents 
statistics and information. 
It is admirably adapted to the need it has 
sought to fill. 


Czecho-Slovakia in Civics and 
Fiction 

ADAME Plaminkova has 

well-directed are her political efforts for 

the Czecho-Slovak republic in her pamphlet 

The Political Rights of Women in the Czecho- 
Slovak republic. 

This is a pamphlet published by the Gazette 

In it one 


shown how 


de Prague and printed in English. 
finds that the little republic whose charter was 
adopted on February 29, 1920, started off with 
a fundamental idea of democracy which leads 
In it one reads that “The people 
is the one and only fountain of state authority 
in the Czecho-Slovak Republic,” and that privi- 
leges based on sex, birth, or profession are not 


the world. 


recognized. Women may vote for deputies at 
the same age, that is at 21, and under the same 
conditions as men. They may be elected to 
the House of Deputies at 30—like men. They 
may vote at Senate elections at 26 years—or be 
elected to the Senate at 45—the same as men. 
Rights of political association are guaranteed 
all citizens. Madame Plaminkova explains how 
this works in the latter part of her pamphlet. 

“Immediately on the revolution taking place, 
October 28, 1918,” she says, “the cooperation 
of women in the work of political institutions 
took an official form. 

“The Central ‘ National Committee’ declared 
itself appointed by the will of the people as a 
law-giving National Assembly and women ob- 
tained here too their places. Of 269 members 
of Parliament only 8, it is true, were women, 
but they played a very honorable part, at a 


period of great responsibility, in the laying of 
the foundations of the State. 

“ The (Czechoslovak) Socialists 
were represented by two women, the 


National 
Social 
Democratic Party by two, the Agrarians by two 


and the National Democrats by one. The 
daughter of the first President—Dr. Alice 
Masaryk—in consideration of her social abors 


and her sufferings—she had been imprisoned 


p to 
the National Assembly by the unanimous v°te of 


by the Austrian Government—was sent 


all parties. 

“She subsequently retired from Parliament 
in order to devote herself to her work as 
President of the Czechoslovak Red Cross, a 
task which she is accomplishing in a manner 
which brings credit on the name of woman. In 
her stead another woman—a Social Democrat— 
came into the National Assembly.” 


T will come as a surprise also to many 

American readers to know that the Czechs 
have so developed a literature as is shown in 
Professor Sarka Hrbkova’s Czechoslovak 
Stories (Duffield and Company). Mr. Hrbkova 
was from 1909 to 1919 professor of Slavonic 
Languages and Literature in the University of 
Nebraska. 

This is probably the first English compilation 
of the literature of the new republic. It shows 
that the Czechs and Slovak groups of Slavonic 
peoples had a literature before the time of 
John Huss in 1415, 
gan at the end of the eighteenth century and 
shows several strong writers. The type of 
short story quoted by Professor Hrbkova is 
much like that of the Russian Chekhoy—real- 
istic and depressing. 

Jan Neruda’s “He Was a Rascal” is a good 
example of the pathos and “ The Vampire” of 
the quality of horror these Slavic writers etch 


Their modern period be- 


into their simple, brief and poignant tales. 
Among the modern writers are several wo- 
men who have won distinction. Eliska Pechova 
in 1875 founded the “ Zenske Listy ”—woman’s 
journal—and organized the Minerva Society 
which in 1890 founded an advanced school for 
women students. She was the guiding spirit 
of the women’s Industrial Society organized by 
Caroline Svetla—a writer of beautiful tales. 
Eliska Pechova is an old woman now, 4 
poetess and known to the outside world as the 
for some of Smetana’s 


writer of librettos 


operas. 
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Aren’t You Looking for 
Christmas Gift Suggestions? 
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Here’s One for Three of Your Friends, and 


the Cost to You is Only FIVE DOLLARS 


—* = 
— 
i] 


You know that the regular subscription price of the Woman Citizen is 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. But it has been an annual custom of ours to 
make a reduction each year in the subscription price, so that our regular readers 
could send the magazine to their friends as a convenient Christmas Gift. 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS we will send, to any THREE addresses you indicate, 
together with a Christmas card bearing your name as the giver, 


The Woman Citizen 


for a whole year—the livest, newsiest, most interesting woman’s magazine 
published today. It is a weekly chronicle of national affairs concerning 
woman’s progress and advancement, and is pledged to the cause of better 
citizenship and an intelligent use of the ballot on the part of the woman voter. 
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Every Thinking Woman 
Should Read This Magazine 


in order to keep up with 







Women in Industry Women in the Professions 
Women in Business Women at Home 
Women in Office Women at the Polls 








Name__ 








Address_ 






FILL OUT AND RETURN 
AT ONCE TO THE 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN ial 
171 MADISON AVENUE Address 
NEW YORK CITY 





Name__ 








Name 






Address 
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He A new room which has been ap- if 
pointed and opened especially for oT 
| women’s sport wear at the Dunlap iW 
2 uptown shop at 431 Fifth Avenue, | | 
i) = between 38th and 39th Streets. 
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431 FIFTH AVENUE 180 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 38th and 3gth Stzeets Between 22nd and 23rd Streets 


16 AND 18 MAIDEN LANE 


Between Broadway and INassau 


NEW YORK CITY ; 
22 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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